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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ivy this number we publish what we promised 
some months ago, a very interesting article upon 
Baron Swedenborg. About many of his religious 
opinions, especially upon his claim to direct inspi- 
ration, the mass of our readers would differ from 
the followers of the Baron, and there would be no 


ready way of bringing such pretensions to any | 


satisfactory test. But the publication which is 
here reviewed, makes for Swedenborg very ex- 
traordinary claims as a discoverer in natural sci- 
ence, which appeal to the knowledge of a very 
numerous class of persons who have no religious 
sympathy with him—and it would appear to be 
easy to ascertain whether they are well founded or 
not. Some of the wonderful instances of alleged 
supernatural knowledge will be interesting to all, 
whether they believe or disbelieve. 

We give a little Punch which came by the 


Great Western, and hope that our next number 


may be made up from the April magazines ex- 
pected by the Boston steamer. 


Mr. Moncxron Mitnes, M.P., is preparing a 


life of Keats; for this purpose, all the necessary 


papers have been placed in his hands by the family. 


ile is also going to bring out, at his own expense, 
ee r . ry . 

a sumptuous edition of Keats’ works. This isa 

rare, but proper tribute from one poet to another ; 

rare, perhaps, because poets are seldom able to af- 

iord such tributes. 


Ir has been stated that a pension on the civil 
list has been granted to Mr. Thomas Hood, the 
distinguished comic writer. We understand, 
however, the fact to be, that a pension of 100/. a 
vear has been conferred on Mrs. Hood, the wife 
of that gentleman, in consideration of his great 


? . . * . 
iiterary merits, and the infirm state of his health. 
— Observer. 


H. B. is engaged on a new and extensive work, 

not of caricatures. He is to give portraits, in his 
own peculiar style, of all the celebrated men of 
Science, literature, art, and politics. A letter- 
press sketch will accompany each portrait. 
Miss Geratpine Jewssury, the author of the 
new novel called ** Zoe,”’ is the sister of the lady 
oi the same name, well known for her poetry, who 
some few years since married a clergyman, and 
died of the cholera in India. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Harper § Brothers have sent: 

No. 23 of the Intuminatep Bisie. 

Tue Gampier’s Wire.—Select novels, No. 
50. 

Harper's Intuminatep Suaxespeare, Nos. 
| 47—48. 

IsapeL; or, TriaALs or tue Heart—for the 
Young. 


Man at Arms. By G. P. R. James. Vol. 


| 7, Select novels. 





| T al ’ 
| Veronica ; From the German of Zschokke. 


Artuur’s Lapy’s Magazine for May. We 
have not been able to look over this work, but can 
| recommend it from the character of the editor. 


From Saxion and Kelt, Boston. 
Kruirzxer, The German’s Tale. By Miss 
| Lee. ‘This is a handsome edition of a popular 
| book. 


| 
| 


| ‘Tae Manacinc Wire. By Mrs. Ellis. 


| A Prea ror tue Sarsatu. By Judge Hall 
of Delaware. This is addressed to the Lawyers 
of the United States. 


| Tue Patats Royat. An Historical Romance. 
By John H. Mancur; author of Henri Quatre ; 
Tales of the Revolution, &e. W. H. Colyer, 
New York. We have not read this Historical 
Novel, by an American author who appears to 
emulate the industry and talent of James, but a 
friend, to whom we gave it, assures us that it is 
‘much better than the novels of the day. We wish 
| well to the labors of the author. 


| Smira’s Weexty Votvme, Nos. 11—15. 
| These numbers of this weekly reprint contain the 
conclusion of the Quaker Family, and Literary 
| Ladies of England, by Mrs. Elwood. ‘This is 
| not yet finished, but contains much very attractive 
|matter, about persons to whose characters and 
memory every reader of English literature attaches 
| great interest. 


} 
| 
| 


Situiman’s American Journnat oF Science 
AND Arts, No. 98, contains—Galvanography ; 
Dr. Hare’s remarks on a recent speculation by 
Faraday ; Zine Mines in New Jersey ; Dr. Morton 
on a Fossil Crocodile in New Jersey, and on a 
second series of Ancient Egyptian Skulls; Cata- 
logue of Connecticut Shells; Meteoric Stars 
Fossil Footmarks in Pennsylvania; Idea of au 
Atom; Drift Ice and Currents of the Atlantic ;: 
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PROSPECTS OF SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION. 


Meteoric Tron fell in New York ; Various Reports 
and Journals—and much Miscellaneous science. 
Messrs. Jordan § Co., Boston. 





PROSPECTS OF SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION. 


Tue Constitutionnel reports that the Due De 
Broglie has instructions to propose, as a substitute 
for the anti-slavery right of search, a blockade of 
the African coast by combined squadrons. As 
this is precisely our arrangement with the United 
States, the proposal, and its adoption too, are 
highly probable. The absurdity of a crusade 
against slavers will then have reached the climax : 
three men-of-war maintained to do the work of 
one! Let us endeavor to realize the extravagance 
of the arrangement by supposing it adopted in our 
domestic police. Let us imagine that, as a con- 
cession to young Ireland, Irish pickpockets are 
only to be arrested by Irish policemen ; and that 
Scotland elaims to be put on the same footing as 
Ireland. In that case, our police, detective and 
ordinary, must cruise in threes ; and a preliminary 
inquiry into the nationality of each delinquent 
must be instituted, to determine whether the 
Scotch, the English, or the Irish policemen, is to 
apprehend him. The delicacy and danger of 
analogous discussions, where stout and well- 
armed frigates, manned by hardy and more than 
half-hostile crews, stand in the place of our 
imaginary policemen, can be easily imagined. 

Yet it is not easy to see what substitute can be 
found for this clumsy and extravagant plan. The 
right of capturing and destroying slavers presup- 
poses a right of search ; and this right the United 
States will only allow to be exercised in the case 
of their own vessels by their own men-of-war. 
France, we may be sure, will never rest until the 
concession be made to her national pride that has 
been made to the national pride of the United 
States. The three-policemen system is indeed 
the only possible one, if we persist in our quixotic 
project of suppressing the slave-trade by force of 
arms. ‘The absurdity may not stop here: Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, may insist on having their 
policemen too. 

There is another cross-grained impediment about 
to be laid in our path. It is a legacy from John 
Tyler. On his political deathbed, that virtuous and 
great statesman, passing in review his shortcom- 
ings in office, has bethought him of his neglect to 
struggle against the slave-trade. ‘To make amends, 
he has at the last moment caused a searching 
inquiry to be instituted by his agents in Brazil 
into the way in which it is carried on. The inves- 
tigation has not added much to our previous 
knowledge ; but it has enabled John Tyler to de- 
vise a plan for the better suppression of the slave- 
trade and bequeath it to the heir of his honors. 
Like many other ‘‘ convertites’’ of his class, John 
Tyler is more touched with the sins of others than 
with his own—he shows more anxiety to correct 
the backslidings of Great Britain than of the 
United States ; and, with all the emotion of Mother 
Cole, the dying sinner hopes *‘ that her Britannic 
Majesty’s government will upon a review of all 


put a stop to the slave-trade. They only force 
the crimps to take three cargoes for one; and to 
give up the two supernumerary cargoes to supply 
laborers to the British possessions. The French 
and American cruisers against slave-ships had no 
good-will to the work from the beginning; and 
the idea that Great Britain alone derives any ben- 
efit—however trifling and dearly-bought that ben- 
efit may be—from this thief-catching on a large 
scale, will not increase their liking for it. 

The system of armed intervention to suppress 
the slave-trade is rapidly breaking up. It is true, 
there is little danger that the trade will under 
any cireumstanees again be legalized by France or 
the United States. France has little interest in 
it; and her anti-slavery interests, backed by the 
manufacturers of beet-root sugar are strong enough 
to prevent its resumption. In the United States 
there is a paramount interest hostile to its resump- 
tion. The non-slaveholding states will not hear 
of it; and in the slaveholding states the home 
breeders of slaves will claim protection against the 
imported article. The landowners of the southern 
states will struggle as resolutely for a monopoly 
in the growth of slaves, as the landowners of 
England for a monopoly in the growth of wheat. 
The recent insurrections in Cuba have rendered 
many of the inhabitants averse to further importa- 
tions of slaves; and in Brazil, it is only the sugar- 
planters on the coast—the debtors and thralls of 
the speculators in slave-importation—who are 
much interested in the perpetuation of the s!ave- 
trade. Beyond its aetual limits, the slave trade is 
not likely to extend, as within those limits it has 
been found impossible to narrow it by the means 
hitherto pursued. Now would be the time to try 
something rational.—Spectator, 22 March. 





Tae Mania or Cottectrnc.—In the first im- 
pression of Hogarth’s ‘* March to Fincliley,”’ 
dedicated to the King of Prussia, one letter in his 
Majesty’s name was accidentally omitted, a copy 
of which sells for ten times the sum of one that 
has ** Prussia’ with two s’s! The late Queen 
(Charlotte) had one of them at Frogmere. 

Thus ** The Vinegar Bible,’’ or the folio copy, 
which, in the headings of the pages, reads ** The 
Parable of the Vinegar,’’ instead of ** The Vine- 
yard,’’ is another literary curiosity. The late 
Duke of Sussex possessed a copy of this, as of 
every other that is rare and curious from more 
intrinsic merit. Another example is the early 
edition of Jattleton’s Latin Dictionary, (noticed 
before,) p. 31, where the translation of ** condog,”’ 
for ‘* concurro,’’ occurs as the blunder of a !\terary 
amanuensis.—Poynder’s Literary Extract. 


Cuarnity.—‘ I fear,’’ said a country curate to 
his flock, ‘* when I explained to you, in my last 
charity sermon, that pliulanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have understood me to sav 
‘specie,’ which may account for the smallness of 
the collection. 1 hope you will prove, by your 
present contribution, that you no longer labor 
under the same mistake.’’—Jé. 





the circumstances stated in these despatches, adopt 
more efficient measures for the suppression of the 
trade, which she has so long attempted to put 
. down, with, as yet, so little suecess.”’ 
The hypocrisy and general falsehood of this 


cant are rank. But there is a substratum of truth | 





Catuine our.—When Sir John Elliott, the 
| physician, was dining with Dr. Armstrong, Sit 
John was, very early in the repast, called out. 
| Armstrong, on losing the quiet enjoyment of his 
‘friend’s company, muttered out roughly, ‘| did 
not think you would have sent for yourself so 
in it. Experience shows that our cruisers cannot | soon.’’—Jd. 











From the Monthly Review. 


The Animal Kingdom considered Anatomically, 
Physically, and Plalosophically, by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, late Member of the House of Nobles 
in the Royal Diet of Sweden, &c., §c., &c. 
Translated from the Latin by James Joun 
GartaH Witxinson, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London. 1 vol. New- 
berry, and Balliére. London: 1844. 


Men of slender pretensions, and even those 
taking high rank among the peritissimi of the d__, 
have been accustomed to dismiss with a sneer, 
or condemn with a scowl}, all mention of, or refer- 
ence to, Emanuel Swedenborg. The enthusiast, 
visionary, monomane—the man who affected to 
converse with beings of another world—the cabal- 
istic, mystic gut naviget Anticyram dignus—in 
short, ‘‘the madman dreamy.’’ ‘A person,” 
say they, ‘‘who pretended to enjoy intercourse 
with invisible beings, who affected to be able to 
converse with the spirits of the departed, and who 
indulged in the delusive fancies of a heated if not 
distempered brain, can surely lay no claim to the 
ttle of a man of science, or pretend to be expositor 
of the all but hidden laws of nature. It is not con- 
sovant with the views which we entertain of the 
sanity of men’s minds, to admit Swedenborg 
among the penates of our literary mythology. We 
can have no feeling in common with a man who 


assumes the possession of such superior gifts, that | 


were he indeed possessed of them, or did we admit 
his pretensions, we must immediately abandon all, 
or nearly all, the principles which have hitherto 
guided us in the contemplation and study of nature, 
for such a man would be only not a god because 
he is (or was) a creature.”’ 

This, or something like this, is the. opinion 
eitler expressed or implied of most persons with 
whom we have conversed respecting Swedenborg 
aud his works, and it is not derogatory to us to 
say, that until we perused some of his works— 
such is the influence of early academic prejudice— 
that we were just as much inclined to unite in the 
general censure, as are those to whom we have 
just now alluded. ‘That Swedenborg was really a 
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criticizing some psychological or metaphysical 
work. In this short sketch we shall avail our- 
self principally of a work by the Rev. J. H. Smith- 
'son,* and the Life of Swedenborg, by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in the Penny Cyclopedia, together with such 
facts and illustrations as our reading may supply, 
and our habits of generalization may enable us to 
‘bring forward. 
. . . * * 

The original name of the family was Swedborg ; 
but when the subject of our sketch was ennobled 
in 1719, as is the custom in Sweden, he changed 
his name, together with his sisters’, to Sweden- 
iborg. Under his father as a divine, a man of 
learning, of exemplary piety and prudence, ‘‘ he 
\could not fail to receive a good education aeccord- 
ing to the custom of the times, and such as was 
adapted to form his youth to virtue, to industry, to 
solid knowledge, and especially to those sciences 
which were to constitute his chief occupation.’’*— 
(M. Sandel’s Eulogium.) How he past his youth 
|does not appear from M. Sandel, whose eulogy we 
have taken as a text, but at twenty-eight, he was 
appointed, without any solicitation on his part, by 
|Charles XII., assessor extraordinary of the board 
/of mines, and this was while he was yet a student 
‘of the university. If we reflect that Sweden is a 
‘country, the chief riches of which arise from a 
| proper working of her mines, it will redound much 
‘to the honor of Swedenborg that he was appointed 
to so important an office; and the appointment 
presupposes that the fame of his talents and 
acquirements must have been widely diffused and 
generally acknowledged, since it reached the king’s 
ear—a rare occurrence, and seldom happewng 
even to those who live in a country like England, 
which may emphatically be called a land of news 
and newspapers, for there is nothing done, said, 
whispered, thought almost, but what finds its way 
either into the diurnal or hebdomadal journals of 
ithe metropolis, to be thence cirenlated not only 
|among the highest and the lowest in the Jand, but 
idisseminated over the four quarters of the globe. 
And the appointment was conferred moreover in a 
|manner that could not but have been grateful to 
| the feelings of Swedenborg, since it was left to his 








| 





learned, scientific, studious, and highly-gifted man choice whether he would accept the office of pro- 
few seem to know and fewer stop to inquire. |fessor in the Royal University of Upsal or that of 


That he was of a highly respectable family, his 
father being the Bishop of Skara, and his mother, 
Sarah Behm, the daughter of Albert Behm, 
assessor of the board of mines, aud that he filled 
some of the most honorable offices in bis own 
country, and retired only to London to devote him- 
self to his theological pursuits, are facts little 
known even to those whose business is literature, 
and who live not only metaphorically but literally 
by the sweat of their brains. Let it therefore be 
our duty on this oceasion to put these facts fully 
before our readers, and in the light in which we 
think they ought to be placed, with a view to 
aliract that attention to the work, the title of 
which is placed at the head of this article, which 
We think its importance demands, and its merits 
will secure. And to further this end, we shall 
give a very brief sketch of the life of Swedenborg, 
interspersed with occasional aneedotes of demon- 
stration of possession of those supernatural powers, 
lor which his followers give him credit; but upon 
the truth or untruth of which we shall not at 
present delay to inquire, whatever our opinion may 
be, seeing that is a separate subject, of which 
possibly we may treat at no distant date, when 


assessor of the mines; and M. Sandel very justly 
remarks, that it is not upon an effeminate young 
'man, destitute of talents, that an enlightened mon- 
arch confers such employments: Swedeuborg 
was already known, both within the kingdom 
and abroad, for his learning and his great quah- 
lies. 

In 1710, when 22 years of age, he published a 
collection of Latin poems,t which displayed great 
versatility of talent and raised his character for 
learning among hiseountrymen., But even at this 
early period poetry did not engross all his time, as 
it too frequently does youth at that period of life, 
for he printed essays, and remarks on questions of 
mathematics at Stockholm, in the Swedish lan- 
guage, in six parts, the filth being also published 


* Documents concerning the life and character of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, &c., &c., collected by J. F. 1. 
Tafel, of Tubingen, and edited in English by the Rev. J. 
H. Smithson. Hayward, Manchester, 1841. 

+ Entitled “Ludus Heliconius, sive carmina miscella- 
nea, que: variis in locis cecinit Em. Swedberg ;” and the 
| preceding year he had published “Annai Seneca et Publit 





Syri Mimi, forsan et aliorum, Selecte Sententie cum 
annotalionibus Erasmi, et Greaca_ versione Scalegeri, 
| notis illustrate.” This work is dedicated to his father. 
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in Latin, under the title of Dedalus Hyperboreus. | knowledge requisite for filling them. He had ob- 
These were the fruits of his acquirements at the | tained his office without soliciting it. He was 
University of Upsal. Subsequently, for four suc- | already well skilled in certain sciences, which 
cessive years, he visited England, Holland, France, alone would render him very useful in his situa- 
and Germany, acquiring the languages and making | tion. It was even very easy for him to acquire 
himself acquainted with the knowledge of these | the knowledge in which, for this office, he might 
countries. M. Sandel represents him, at this ‘be deficient, since mathematics and physies, which 
period of his life, as a young man of strong | he had hitherto made his principal studies, are the 
memory, quick conception, and sound judgment, | basis of the science of mines. But he could not 
deeply imbued with the desire of acquiring the | be satisfied with theory alone without practice ; 
most profound truths, in philosophy, in all the | nor was he any better satisfied with the experience 
branches of mathematics, in natural history, me-| which may be acquired in a chemical laboratory, 
chanics, anatomy, and even theology. He was | nor with an acquaintance with the mines of Swe- 
also skilled in the Oriental languages, and had, at|den only, and with the buildings, machines, and 
this early age, acquired the habit of arranging his | processes used in working them. He therefore, 
thoughts in a methodical and orderly form, as |in 1721, undertook a second journey to foreign 
numerous notes in several of his note-books amply | countries, to examine their mines and smelting 
prove. On his return from his first travels, he | works, particularly those of Saxony and Hartz. 
occupied himself with mathematies and mechanics | But we ought not to say that he went to ex- 
—in the latter science he attained such eminence | amine their mines only: for of all that could fix 
that he attracted the attention and subsequently | the attention of a traveller, there was nothing that 
secured the friendship of Christopher Polhammer, | escaped him.”’ 

who was afterwards known as Polheim, and the} During his sojourn at Brunswick, the reigning 
** Archimedes of Sweden.’?’ Among a number of | duke gave him full power to travel in his domin- 





extraordinary works projected and carried into 
effect by these two able men, the famous dyke of 
Lyckeby, the locks of Trolhatta, and the bason of 
Carlserona are still the admiration of travellers ; 
but one that was planned and executed by Sweden- 
borg, attests without any cavil a knowledge of 
mechanical principles and their application to 
objects of utility that must surprise every one 
who reflects upon the nature of the undertaking. 
In 1718, he contrived to transport over valleys 
and mountains, by the help of machines of his own 


ions, and at his departure, presented him with his 
medallion in gold and another in silver. It was 
during this journey that he acquired those stores 
of knowledge which enabled him to enrich science 
and advance the arts by the publication of seven 
original works, the translations to the titles of 
|which we append in a note.* In 1722, he re- 
}turned to Sweden, and divided his time between 
| his duties at the Royal Board of Mines, and his 
‘favorite studies, the fruits of which was his great 


work, entitled Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 





invention, two galleys, five large boats, and a sloop | which was published at Dresden and Leipsic—and 
from Stromstadt to Iderfjol, which divides Sweden | during the printing of which he actually visited 
from Norway towards the south; that is to say,|the mines of Austria and Hungary—a_ journey 
the distance of two miles and a half.* By this| which lasted a year. This elaborate performance 
operation, the king found himself in a situation to jis in three volumes folio. The first volume is 
earry on his plans; for, under cover of these gal- | entitled, Principia Rerum Naturalium; sive No- 
Jeys and boats, he transported on pontoons his | vorum Tentanunum Phenomena Mundi Elementaris 
heavy artillery, which it would have been impossi- | Philosophice Explicand:; 2nd. Regnum Subterra- 
ble to have conveyed by land, under the very walls | newm, sive Minerale de Ferro; 3rd. Regnum Sui- 
of Frederickshall. (M. Sandel.) \terraneum, sive Minerale de Cupro et Orichaleo.t 
Mechanics, however, did not alone occupy his |The merits of these works were immediately ac- 
attention ; for in 1717 and 1718 he published a | knowledged and admitted by the learned, and the 
continuation of Dedalus Hyperboreus—an Intro- | Consistory of the University and the Academy of 
duction to Algebra, under the title of ‘ Regel-| Sciences at Upsal were the first to do him honor 
Konsten ;”’ in 1719, a ** Proposal for fixing the |in token of the opinion they entertained of his 
value of coin, and determining the measures of | 
Sweden, so as to suppress fractions and facilitate | _* Prodromus Principiorum, &e. “ A Prodromus (ot 


calculations ;*’ in the same year, a treatise ‘* On 
the Position of the Farth and the Planets ;”’ and an- 
other ‘* On the Height of the Tides and the greater 
flux and reflux of the Sea in former ages; with 
proofs furnished by various appearances in Swe- 
den ;"? so that it will readily be acknowledged that 
a mind which could grasp a theory of planetary 
position, and the minutia of pecuniary values at 
ove and the same time, could not have been cast in 
any ordinary mould. Besides these works, we 
are told, that he had begun others, while he ap- 
plied himself with determined perseverance and 
indomitable industry to a thorough and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of mining, as 

He was unwilling to exercise the functions of 
assessor of the royal board of mines, before he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of metallurgy. 
**'Thus,’”’? continues M. Sandel, ‘‘he is by no 


means to be ranked in the number of those, wha, | 


without capacity, solicit places, and have not the 
* Equal to 14 English miles. 


|sketech and specimen) of a Work on the Principles ot 
| Natural Things, or New Attempts at explaining the Phe- 
|nomena of Chemistry and Physics on Geometrical Prin- 
ciples.” 2. Nova Observata, &c. “ New Observations 
jand Discoveries respecting Iron and Fire, especially re- 
epee the Elementary Nature of Fire. With a new 
| 


mode of constructing Chimneys.” 3. Methodus nova, &. 
“A New Method of finding the Longitude of Places 
either on Land or at Sea, by Lunar Observations.” 4. 
Modus Construendi, &e. “A Plan for constructing Dry 
Docks for Shipping, in Harbors where there are no 
Tides.” 5. Nova Constructio, &e. “A New mode ol 
constructing Dykes to exclude Inundations of the Sea or 
of Rivers.” 6. “ Modus Mechanice, &c. “ A Mode ol 
ascertaining hy Mechanical Means, the qualities of Ves- 
sels of difierent Constructions.” 7. Miscellanea Obser- 
rata, &c. “Miscellaneous Observations on Natural 
Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire and the Strata oe! 
Mountains.” 

+The entire work is entitled, “Philosophical and 
Mineralogical Works,” and the Ist vol. “The Principles 
|of Natural Things; or New Attempts at a Philosophical 
Explanation of the Phenomena of the Elementary World.” 
ond. “The Subterraneous Kingdom in regard to Tren ;" 
3rd. “ The Subterraneous or Mineral Kingdom in re gard 
to Copper and Brass.” 





| 
j 
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talents and acquirements. The Consistory pre- 
viously, in 1724, had offered him the professorship 
of the Pure Mathematics; and the Academy of 
Sciences had elected him a member in 1729. It 
cannot, therefore, be supposed that either of these 
Jearned bodies had been taken by surprise, or that 
Swedenborg owed the honors which at this time 
were heaped upon him to any sudden freak which 
had seized the learned, or any new fashion in 
literature which had attacked the people. They 
were the fruit of a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the character and works of a man who they 
foresaw was to be not only an honor to his own 
country but to his species, and they wisely gave 
him that suffrage which foreign nations are only 
now (if we take Mr. Wilkinson's translation as a 
proof) beginning to award him. Foreigners, how- 
ever, were not altogether blind to the merits of 
Swedenborg, for the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg elected him a corresponding member 
by diploma in 1734, and Christian Wolfle,* whose 


* Christian Wolffe, or Wolfe, or Woltius was born at 
Breslau in 1679. After prosecuting his studies at the 
Universities of Jena, Hamburg, and Leipsic, he acquired 
so much renown, that at 26 he was appointed soalloane 
of Mathematics, and soon after of General Philosophy, in 
the University of Halle. Having read Leibnitz’s Theodi- 
cea, (or a “ Dissertation on the Goodness of God, the Lib- 
erty of Man, and the Origin of Evil,” vid. Ed. Gotischedii 
cum Annot. et Gall, E-lit. Amstelod. 1734, cum vita aucto- 
risa L. de Neufoville; also Clarke—‘ On the Being and 
Attributes of a God.” Lond. 17#7, 8vo.) he was seized 
with the desire of adding to that primary work, and ac- 
cordingly, upon Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads he erected 
a new system of Cosmology and Pneumatology reduced 
and brought down to a mathematical level. ‘This work 
is the one on the human soul we have named in the text. 
He added afterwards to his system, “ Ethics and Policy,” 
and by this time he began to he considered one of the 
most learned men of Europe, but the opinions which he 
entertained on the doctrine of necessity, gave offence to 
his colleagues, whose learning was not equal to their 
jealousy, and having delivered an oration in praise of the 
morality of the Chinese, their jealousy broke forth into a 
flame, and an accusation of heresy was preferred against 
him pablicly at the University of Halle and thence was 
transferred to the court at Berlin. He endeavored to 
defend himself from this accusation by writing a treatise 
on Fatality, but unsuccessfully ; for a royal mandate de- 
creel his banishment from the Prussian dominions. This 
was in 1723. The landgrave of Hesse Cassel having 
formerly invited him to fill a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Cassel, he now went there, and was not only 
kindly received, hut was appointed to a professorship by 
the prince. In the mean while, the question as to the 
censure of Wolffe excited the organ of literary combative- 
ness in all the Universities of Germany, and Wolfians 
and Anti-Wolfians argued, talked, wrote, scolded, quar- 
relled, and even fought with all the fury and bitterness 
of the Constantinopolitan factions—liberty and necessity 
heing the sign and counter-sign ; but in process of time, 
in the course of nine years, the current of public opinion 
ceased to run against Wolffe, the King of Prussia revers- 
ing his sentence of exile, and he returned as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Halle, where (such is the muta- 
bility of human affairs!) he was received with every 
demonstration of triumph and respect. From this time 
forth he employed himself on his Institutes of Philoso- 
phy, which he lived to accomplish in every part with the 
exception of “ Policy.” He was created a baron by the 
Elector of Bavaria, and after the death of Ludowig sue- 
cee led to the Chancellorship of the University. He died 
in 1754. Wolffe possessed a methodical understanding, 
says Enfield, which by long exercise in mathematical 
investigations was particularly fitted for the employment 
of digesting the several branches of knowledge into reg- 
ular systems ; and his fertile powers of invention enabled 
him to enrich almost every field of science in which he 
lahored with some valuable additions. The locid order 
which appears in all his writings enables his readers to 
follow his conceptions with ease and certainty, through 
the longest trains of reasoning. Such then was the 
man who now sought the acquaintance, and probably 
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‘* System of Philosophy,’? and ‘* Thoughts on 
God, the World, and the Human Soul,’’ had 
raised him to the highest rank in literature, sought 
for and established a friendly correspondence with 
him, consulting him, as M. Sandel says, on many 
intricate subjects. The editors also of the ‘* Acta 
Ernditorum”’ of Leipsic helped themselves largely 
to the treasures which were everywhere through- 
out his works scattered with no sparing hand. 
They did not, however, appropriate his labors 
without acknowledgment. M. Sandel also remarks 
that time had not deprived the ‘‘ Opera Philoso- 
phica et Mineralia’’ of any of their value since, the 
authors of the magnificent work, ‘* Description des 
Arts et des Métiers,’’ then publishing in Paris 
(1772) had appreciated that part which treats of 
iron and steel so highly, that they had translated 
and inserted it entirely in their collection, while the 
editors of the ‘* Documents”’’ inform us that the 
work did not fail also to obtain notice in England. 
In the translation of Cramer’s ‘* Elements of the 
Art of Assaying Metals,’’ by Dr. Cromwell Mor- 
timer, Secretary to the Royal Society, we find the 
following very eulogistic passage : 

‘* For the sake of such as understand Latin, we 
must not pass by that magnificent and laborious 
work of Emanuel Swedenborgius, entitled Prin- 
cipia Rerwn Naturalum, &c. Dresde et Lipsie, 
1734, in three. tomes, in folio ; in the second and 
third tomes of which he has given the best ac- 
counts, not only of the methods and newest im- 
provements in metallic works in all places beyond 
the seas, but also of those in England and our col- 
onies in America, with draughts of the furnaces 
and instruments employed. It is to be wished 
that we had extracts in English. (p. 13, 2nd ed. 
London, 1764.’’) 

M. Sandel, who, it must be kept in mind, 
entertained opinions diametrically opposed to those 
theological dicta which Swedenborg promulgated 
in his latter years, wishing to avoid any discussion 
upon their merits, expresses himself in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

‘** T have hitherto only spoken of one part of the 
works of Swedenborg ; and as those which follow 
are quite of a different nature, it becomes neces- 





profited by the correspondence, of Swedenhorg; and we 
have been thus careful in drawing an outline of his life, 
to show that that man whose works attracted the atten- 
tion of such a person must have been of no common 
mind, and is at least entitled to a fair and legitimate trial 
on his merits at the bar of the court of English criticisin, 
We are too fond of restricting our praises and approba- 
tion to those who row with us in the same boat, and fan- 
cying that there are no other ferrymen to truth but those 
on whom our election has fallen. As we proceed, we 
shall have other opportunities of proving the estimation 
in which Swedenborg was held by his brethren on the 
continent, but in case it should slip our memory, we 
would ask a question here of those who have studied all 
of Swedenborg’s works, for we confess to the reading but 
of a portion of them, how far his doctrine of degrees and 
Series and Concordance of Systems (vide prol. to Anim. 
Kingd. n. 14, p. 10. of Wilkinson's trans.) agrees with 
that of Leibnitz on the nature and communication of sub- 
stances and of the union between body and mind, and the 
preéstablished harmony between the body and soul of 
man, the prolegomena of which was first published in 
the Parisian Journal, 1695? We think, if a careful and 
elaborate comparison were established between that por- 
tion of Swedenborg's works, especially the tract entitled, 
“ Intercourse hetween the Soul and Body,” and the spec- 
imen of Leibnitz, just alluded to, some correspondence 
of ideas might be Seocaad ; and if so, it would go far to 
put Swedenhorg in that position which we think he has 
not hitherto held in this country, because his works have 
been sealed volumes even to the learned. 
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sary that we should yet dwell a little longer on 
these first. ‘They are so many incontestable proofs 
of a universal erudition, which attached itself in 
preference to objects which require deep reflection 
and profound knowledge. None can reproach 
him with having wished to shine in borrowed 
plumes, passing off as his own the labors of others, 
dressed out in a new form and decorated with 
some new turns of expression. It must be ac- 
knowledged, on the contrary, that without even 
taking up the ideas of others, he always followed 
his own, and often mikes remarks and applications 
which are not to be found in any preceding author. 
Nor was he at all of the sane class as the general- 
ity of universal geniuses, who, fur the most part, 
are content with merely skimming over the sur- 
faces of things. He applied the whole force of his 
mind to penetrate into the most hidden things, to 
connect together the seattered links of the great 
chain of universal being, and to trace up every- 
thing, in an order agreeable to its nature, to the 
first Great Cause. Neither did he proceed in 
the manner of certain natural philosophers and 
miuthematicans, who, dazzled by the light which 
they have been in search of and have found, would, 
were it possible, eclipse and extinguish, to the 
eves of the world, the Only True and Great Light. 
He, in the course of his meditations on the uni- 
verse and on creation, continually found new ocea- 
sions fur rising in love and adoration towards the 
Author of nature.”’ 

This beautiful passage coming from one who 
like ourself admired Swedenborg for his depth of 
erudition and comprehensiveness of mind, irre- 
spective of those sentiments and feelings with 
which the members of the church of the New 
Jerusalem contemplate him, is to be considered as 
a fair exposition of the opinion which all learned 
men who have taken the trouble to read and pa- 
tiently examine his works, entertain of Sweden- 
borg, and in which, after a perusal of some of 
them, we entirely concur. As M. Sandel has 
remarked, he constructed a system for himself, the 
arrangement of which is so solid, and the compo- 
nent parts of which are so skilfully put together, 
that it never fails to claim the approbation of any 
man who will take the trouble to make himself 
master of the principles by which he was guided 
in the formation of it. According to this system, 
he explains all that the most certain facts, and the 
soundest reasoning can offer to our meditations— 
and in short, as we shall presently show, antici- 

ated the discoveries of many of his successors. 

f we dare not adopt the whole, says M. Sandel, 
there are at least many excellent things in it 
which we may apply to our use. He wished to 
combine his system with religion, and to this ob- 
ject he more especially devoted his time, his ener- 
gies, his talents, his fortune, and his life, after the 
completion of the Opera Philosophica. He passed 
the greater part of his latter years in foreign coun- 
tries, making no less than eight different voyages for 
that purpose. The countries that he visited were 
England, Holland, France, and Italy. His prin- 
cipal object in travelling was the printing and dis- 
semination of his works, and it is impossible not to 
feel surprise at the amazing fertility of his pen. 
The bare enumeration of the titles would require 
more space than we can spare, and consequently we 
must request those who are desirous of knowing 
more of his writings to refer to the ** Documents,”’ 
or the article to which we have already alluded in 


the Penny Cyclopedia, and the Eulogium of M. 





Sandel. We may briefly state, however, that 
though the subjects of them are different, they are 
all nevertheless founded on anatomy, physics, phi- 
losophy, the Holy Seriptures, and certain visions 
and revelations which conduct us, according to the 
manner of treating them, to serious meditations 
respecting the Supreme Being, the soul, things 
visible and invisible, and the life hereafter. ‘*‘ We 
thus,”’ says M. Sandel, ‘‘ now find soaring above 
the clouds, the same man whom we have just been 
following in the mines, in furnaces, and work- 
shops; and we find him everywhere equally dili- 
gent, zealous, and fertile in emblematical illustra- 
tions.’’ Having filled the office of Assessor to the 
Mines for thirty-one years, he applied for, and 
obtained permission to resign his post, at the same 
time craving that no new rank should be conferred 
upon him, and only Aa/f* his usual salary. This 
of course was granted him, (1747.) The editors, 
in a note to the ** Documents,’’ state, that in the 
English version of M. Sandel’s Eulogium previ- 
ously published, Swedenborg is made to desire 
that this favor should be granted to him without 
derogation of rank or title, whereas, the expres- 
sion is, s@ns AMELIORATION de rang ni de titre. 
They further add, that it was no doubt customary 
in Sweden, as in this country, ‘* to reward a faith- 
ful public servant, on his retirement, with a pen- 
sion proportioned to the length and value of his ser- 
vices, and to raise him to a higher degree of rank 
or title. It is elsewhere stated that such an offer 
was actually made to Swedenborg on this occa- 
sion ; it was proposed to raise him from the first 
rank of nobility to the second ; and thus to confer 
on him the title of Baron ; and most probably, this 
would have been accompanied with an addition to 
his former income, to enable him to support his 
new dignity in a suitable manner; but he, as a 
man for whom neither wealth nor power had any 
attractions, declined the title altogether, and re- 
quested that only one half of his former income— 
just as much as was sufficient to keep him from 
want, and to enable him to publish his works on 
which he was engaged—might be continued to 
him. (‘* Documents,’’ p. 18.) 

The editors then take the opportunity of deny- 
ing the general report that Swedenborg became 
deranged some time before his death. This de- 
rangement is said to have occurred after he had a 
fever in London : bat as it is positively stated, and 
we see no reason to question the statement, that 
Swedenborg never had a fever, we cannot any 
longer subscribe to the general opinion that this 
illustrious man was in any way ever deranged pre- 
vious to his death. It must be recollected that the 
same opinion has gone abroad, that Newton was 
insane for many years before his demise—but we 
refer to the subject with pain, and dismiss it with 
haste. It is somewhat difficult, even at the present 
day, to determine what is, and what is nof insan- 
ity. Mr. Dyce Sombre was declared insane by 
the London Inquisition of Lunacy, yet the Paris 
physicians declare him sane. Neither do the 
rules which Mr. Taylort has recently laid down 
in his Medieal Jurisprudence, afford us any sure 
guides in the investigation. Is it not possible to 
believe that at certain periods entire nations have 
gone mad, and continued mad for ages? Were 
the crusades indications of mania? The tulipo- 


peas. as we shall see presently, says the 
whole. 

+A Minual of Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred 
Taylor, &e., 1844. 
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maniat The balance of power in Europet The 
sinking fund, or the late ery of the church in dan- 
ger! Was the reform agitation a symptom only, 
or a real attack? We must not question too 
closely the actions even of ourselves at all times 
and on all occasions, otherwise who would escape 
the imputation of insanity! However, we are 
not prepared to argue the question at present, for 
it would lead us into investigations and inquiries, 
and entangle us in intricacies and sophistries, 
from which, possibly, no after-wit could extricate 
us. 

On the subject of the fever with which Sweden- 
borg is said to have been attacked, M. Sandel seems 
to give it the most unqualified denial. ‘* He al- 
ways enjoyed the most excellent health, having 
scarcely ever experienced the slightest indisposi- 
tion;’’? and the editors remark in a note to the 
* Documents :’’—(p. 23.) 

‘* How inconsistent is this with the story which 
has been invented, and propagated in this coun- 
try, that he was once attacked with a most violent 
fever, attended with delirium, from the effects of 
which he never recovered? In Sweden, where 
his personal history must have been best known, 
nothing, it seems, of the kind was ever heard 
of.” 

So far, therefore, as human testimony is valid, 
and human evidence entitled to credit, we must 
conclude, that Swedenborg was never attacked by 
fever, and, consequently, that he never was, and 
never could have been at any period of his life, 
afflicted with lunacy. All that M. Sandel says of 
his illness, is,— 

‘* During his last residence in London, on the 
2th December, last year, (1771,) he had an attack 
of apoplexy: and nature demanding her rights, 
he died on 29th March in the present year, (1772,) 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age; satisfied with 
his sojourn on earth, and delighted with the pros- 
pect of his heavenly metamorphosis.” 

With the following extract from the Eulogium 
we must close this very brief notice of the biogra- 
phy of this really great man, whose merits seem 
now, ‘for the first time, likely to be generally 
recognized in England. 

‘Suffice it then to say, that his merit and ex- 
cellent qualities shine with brilliancy, even where 
we are endeavoring to discover in him the weak- 
ness inseparable from haman nature. I do not 
come here to defend errors or unintelligible prin- 
ciples: but I will venture to assert—and I| reckon, 
gentlemen, on meeting your approbation in the 
assertion—that where others would have discov- 
ered a deficiency of intelligence and a confusion of 
ideas, Swedenborg has discovered an astonishing 
assemblage of knowledge, which he has arranged 
according to his system, in such order, that the 
elements themselves would have striven in vain to 
turn him out of his course. If his desire of knowl- 
edge went too far, it at least evinces in him an 
ardent desire to obtain information himself, and to 
convey it to others: for you never find in him any 
mark of pride or conceit, of rashness or of inten- 
tion to deceive. If, nevertheless, he is not to be 
numbered among the doctors of the church, he at 
Jeast holds an honorable rank among sublime 
moralists, and deserves to be instanced as a pattern 
of virtue and of respect for his Creator.” 

In truth, from all we have read of this truly 
great man, he was indeed a pattern of truth, chas- 
tity, honor, virtue, and learning. He was cheer- 
ful in society, and sought and obtained the com- 
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panionship of all persons who were either eminent 
for talent or distinguished for knowledge. Asa 
public functionary, he was upright and just, and 
while he discharged the duties of his station with 
great exactness, he neglected nothing but his own 
advancement. 

Having concluded all we have to offer, or rather 
all that we can make room for, on the Jife of Swe- 
denborg,* we shall, before we enter upon an ex- 


* The following extract from a letter of Swedenborg to 
his friend the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hartley, M.A., Rector 
of Wiowick in Northamptonshire, who, having read some 
of his works, sought and obtained his friendship, will 
throw some additional light on his character. It was 
written in reply to one Mr. Hartley had addressed to 
him, requesting that he would leave in his hands some 
account of himself, his family, and connexions. It is 
dated London, 1769. “I was born at Stockholm in the 
year 1639 (8) Jan. 29th. My father’s name was Jesper 
Swedberg, who was bishop of West-Gothland, and a 
man of celebrity in his time. He was also elected a 
member of the (English) Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for he had been appointed 
by King Charles XII, as bishop over the Swedish 
Churches in Pennsylvania and London. In the year 
1710 [began my travels ; first going to England, then to 
Holland, France, and Germany ; whence [ returned in 
1714. In the year 1716, and afterwards, I had many con- 
versations with Charles XII, King of Sweden, who was 
pleased to bestow oa me a large share of his favor, and 
in that year appointed me Assessor of the Metallic Col- 
lege ; in which I continued till the year 1747, when I re- 
signed it; but still retain the salary annexed to it, as an 
appointment for life. My sole view in this resignation 
was, that I might be more at liberty to devote myself to 
that new function to which the Lord hath called me. On 
my resigning my office, a higher degree of rank was of- 
fered me: but this I utterly declined, lest it should be 
the oceasion of inspiring me with pride. In 1719 I was 
ennobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and named Sweden- 
borg; from which time I have taken my seat with the 
nobles of the equestrian order in the Triennial Assem- 
hlages of the States of the Realm. I am a fellow, by 
invitation, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm; but I have never sought admission into any other 
literary society, as I belong to an Angelic Society, 
wherein things relating to heaven and the soul are the 
only subjects of discourse and entertainment ; whereas 
the things which occupy the attention of our literary 
socities are such as relate to the world and the body. In 
the year 1734, I published, at Leipsic, the Regnum Min- 
erale, in three vols. folio; and in 1733, I took a journe 
into Italy, and stayed a year at Venice and Rome. With 
respect to my family connexions, I had four sisters. One of 
thein was married to Eric Benzelius, afterwards promoted 
to the Archbishoprick of Upsal: and thus I hecame re- 
lated to the two succeeding Archbishops of that see, both 
named Benzelius, and younger brothers of the former. 
My second sister was married to Lars Benzelstierna, 
who was promoted to a provincial government. But all 
these are dead ; however, two bishops who are related 
to me are still living; one of them, named Filenus, is 
Bishop of East-Gothland, and now officiates as President 
of the Ecclesiastical Order in the Diet at Stockholm, in 
the room of the Archbishop, who is infirm; he married 
my sister’s daughter; the other named Benzelstierna, is 
Bishop of Westermania and Dalecarlia ; he is the son of 
my second sister. Not to mention others of my relations 
~ 4 enjoy stations of dignity. I live, besides, on /erms 
of familiarity and friendship with all the bishops of my 
country, [the Italics are ours| who are ten in number; as 
also with the sixteen senators, and the rest of the no- 
bility; for they know I am in fellowship with angels. 
The king and queen also, and the three princes their 
sons, show me much favor. I was once invited hy the 
king and queen to dine at their table—an honor which is: 
in general granted only to the nobility of the highest 
rank; and, likewise, since, with the hereditary prince. 
They all wished for my return home; so far am J] from 
being in danger of persecution in my own country, as you 
seem to apprehend, and so kindly wish to provide 
against; and should anything of the kind befall me else- 
where it cannot hurt me. But I regard all I have men- 
tioned as matters of respectively litthe moment; for, 
what far exceeds them, 1 have been called to a holy 
office by the Lord himself, who most graciously mani- 
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amination of his ‘* Animal Kingdom,’’ condense 
what his followers propound, as the theological 
doctrines advocated by him, premising that what 
Evans had said in his History of all Religions, of 
his peculiar tenets, is not admitted to be correct by 
those who have studied, and consequently are 
best able to expound, his theological system ; and 
so far as we can understand, from a perusal of 
gertions of the ** Arcana Celestia,’’ the ‘‘ New 
erusalem,’’? and ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,’’ we think 
they are right. However, it must be admitted 
that the language and the peculiar phraseology in 
which most, if not all Swedenborg’s arguments 
and reasonings are clothed, present almost insur- 
mountable barriers to the irregular assaults of the 
mere passive inquirer. Some passages require to 
be read five, six, and even seven times, and every 
member of the sentence dissected, criticised, ex- 
amined, reéxamined, microscoped, and recorded 
as we proceed,ere we can understand his mean- 
ing; but when we have gone through this initial 
study aud almost eleusinian sacrifice and applica- 
tion, we are indeed repaid for all our Jabor and 
pains. And here, though perhaps the remark 
might be delayed until we come to speak of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s translation, we cannot refrain from 
recording an opinion that it would have tended 
much more to the popularizing of the works of 
Swedenborg, had the translator avoided the error 
into which we believe Swedenborg to have inad- 
vertently fallen, of conveying his ideas to us in 
such mystic hieroglyphic as to require the aid of 
a key or dictionary to elucidate. It is true Mr. 
Wilkinson (p. xiv. of the Preface) promises ‘a 
Glossary of those terms in parts II. and III.,”’ but 
in the mean time part I. is left to fight its way as 
best it can with a public always impatient of labor, 
and ever emulous of ease. Mr. Wilkinson should 
have remembered the old adage—while the grass 
grows, the steed starves—inter casa et porrecta. 

M. Sandel, who seems to have barely looked 
into Swedenborg’s theological works, and be- 
trays little fondness for them, if he does not evince 
a decided feeling against them, says,— 

** He explains in them, according to the laws of 
the system he had adopted, both things visible and 
invisible ; from the former he draws conclusions 
respecting the latter: he represents to himself, in 
conformity with the world in which we live, 
another and entirely spiritual world, in which, as 
in this, he admits of degrees of perfection, and 
increase without end in the faculties of the inhabi- 
tants, a similarity and agreement of tastes and 
occupations, of conveniences and inconveniences, 
of pleasures and of pains. Strongly impressed 
with these ideas, he endeavored, in examining the 


fested himself to me, his servant, in the year 1743; when 
he opened my sight to the view of the spiritual world, and 
granted me the privileges of conversing with spirits and 
angels, which I enjoy to this day. From that time | 
began to print and publish various arcana that have been 
seen by me, or revealed to me; as respecting heaven and 
hell, the state of man after death, the true worship of 
God, the spiritual sense of the word; with many other 
most important matters conducive to salvation and true 
wisdom. The only reason of my latter journeys to for- 
eign countries, has been the desire of being useful, by 
making known the arcana entrusted to me. As to the 
world’s wealth, I have what is sufficient, and more I 
neither seek nor wish for. [This remark is an answer to 
an offer by Mr. Hartley, to supply him with money, 
should he have occasion for it.—Ed. “ Documents.” | 
Your letter has drawn the mention of these things from 


me, with a view, as you suggest, that any ill-grounded | 


prejudices may be removed, &c., &c. Eman. Sweden- 
-borg.”’ 


Holy Scriptures, to combine them with his philo- 
sophical principles. Nevertheless, in describing 
spiritual things, he has not been able to avoid the 
ideas inseparable from material existence.’’ 

The following is the statement of the editors of 
the ** Documents,’’? and we presume they, as 
having studied the theological system of Sweden- 
borg deeply, cautiously, and thoroughly, are more 
to be relied upon than M. Sandel, who says, 
indeed, his opinion is formed ‘from a slight in- 
spection ;’? which party however is right, we wil] 
not take upon ourself to determine, though we 
incline to the editors of the ‘* Documents.’”’ They 
state that Swedenborg did not publish what he had 
written respecting the spiritual world, as éhings 
concluded from what is visible, or the natural 
world, respecting what is invisible, or the spiritual 
world, but he published them as ‘‘ matters of fact 
from what he heard and saw in the Spiritual 
World.’ His assertion, say they, was, that the 
Lord had mercifully opened the sight of his Spirit, 
so that he could in a state of perfect wakefulness, 
associate with spirits and angels, and thus from 
experience he became acquainted with the spiritual 
and its relation to the natural world, and also with 
the state of men after death. Every man, he 
states, has in his material body a spiritual body, 
for ** there is a nataral body, and there is a spiritual! 
body,”’ the organs of which are the only ground 
of all sensation ‘since the material body in itself 
has no sensation, but is only the instrument by 
which the spirit, that is the man himself, has com- 
munication with the material world.’’ 

In the spiritual world, the spiritual body sees, 
hears, feels, and enjoys the use of all the corporeal 
senses, but in a more exalted degree than in the 
material body. ‘These senses (so we take the 
spiritual organs to mean) can be so refined, (or 
** opened,’’ as say the editors,) when it pleases the 
Almighty, that men, even without passing through 
the gates of death, may be made to communicate 
with spirits and angels, or beings who have 
already (as it appears to us) experienced the 
ordeal of the material life, and see the things of 
the spiritual world, which are not materid/, but 
substantial, 

‘** Thus, [says Tafel,] the spiritual sight of the 
prophets and apostles was opened when they saw 
in vision the things which they deseribe, as Zecha- 
riah, Ezekiel, Daniel, &e., and especially John in 
the Apocalypse. All the objects they saw were 
not material, but spiritual, for there are spiritual 
substances as well as material. But spiritual 
objects are not hke material objects subject to me- 
chanical and chemical laws, nor to the conditions 
of time and space, but they are subject to pure 
spiritual laws, and precisely correspond to the 
states of the spiritual inhabitants, and thus repre- 
sent the state of their affections and thoughts ef 
their real life, whether good or evil. What, there- 
fore, Swedenborg describes as facts eoncerning the 
spiritual world and the states of departed spivits, 
must not be considered, aceording to M. Sandel’s 
supposition, as conclusions drawn from visible or 
material things respecting invisible or spiritual 
things, but as realizes perceived in spiritual light 
by his spiritual senses and communicated to the 
world to promote the wisdom, happiness, and sal- 
vation of mankind.”’ (pp. 28, 29.) 

It will be seen here that M. Tafel assumes as 





| facts those things which are at any rate to the 
inquirer only statements. It is trae “that in the 
| concluding sentence, he adds, that “the things 
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which Swedenborg describes as facts and realities, 
and which he heard and saw in the spiritual world, 
will be seen, proved, and attested by the celebrated 
German philosopher, Kant, and others equally 
worthy of credit, as we proceed further on.’’ But 
now comes the test—will the testimony of Kant, 
or even of those ‘‘ equally worthy of credit,’’ be 
considered valid evidence and proof of the truth, 
by those who are to judge and give verdict on the 
ease of the doctrines of Swedenborg? We think 
not. And here it would be advisable, did space 





and time permit, to offer some remarks upon the 
doctrines of Kant, and his writings, since the 
subtlety of his metaphysical reasonings once made | 
so much noise in Germany: but this would be | 
carrying us quite beyond the bounds of a mensal | 
publication, and depositing us on the confines of | 
that world, to which Jacob Behmen, and Plotinus, 
and Porphyry, Luther, Epimenides, Pythagoras, 
Beaumont, and Prebendary Dennis, according to} 
their own statements, were admitted. Neither | 
have we the hardihood, as mere strollers on the | 
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may read to those who may not have given that 
attention to psychology and psychological inquiry 
which the importance of the subject demands, 
there are not wanting those, even at the present 
day, who have seen, or at any rate believe they 
have seen, visions and revelations, though of a 
different nature, not inferior to those which 
Swedenborg—a man of probity and learning— 
positively assures us he saw in the spiritual 
world. 

We have the honor to be acquainted with a 
noble lord—an ornament to the senate of which he 
is a member—who is considered apt in debate, 
comprehensive in argument, correct in his con- 
clusions as to matters of general moment, and (we 
know him to be) deeply learned, not in the con- 
ventional knowledge of classical verbalists, but in 
the more erudite and recondite sciences of botany, 
geology, mathematics, and economics, who has 
confessed to the appearance of an apparition, whose 
errand was only in part fulfilled, and whose advent 
was scarcely necessary to the end in view. We 


shore of the ocean of knowledge, now and then | have again and again conversed with his lordship 
picking up a pebble, to deny in éofo those argu-| upon the subject, and he always entertains the 
ments which the admirers of Swedenborg have | same opinion, that the end for which it manifested 
brought forward to validate the evidence which | itself, was scarcely adequate to the means, yet 


they tender in support of his claims to transcen- | 
dental exaltation. Our sole object is ¢ruth and) 
truth only, and a search for which once instituted, | 
we hold, should be persevered in with the most) 
rigid firmness, and the most uncompromising im- | 
partiality. 

It is difficult to refuse to receive the extraor- 
dinary history of the case, where Swedenborg is. 
represented as conversing with the deceased bro-| 
ther of the queen, (of which more by and by,) or. 
that of the lost receipt, yet they were miracles* | 
worked, as it appears to us, without a commensu- 
rate necessity. Johnson, in his ‘* Life of Roscom- 
mon,’ has made the same remark on the relation 
ofa facet by Aubrey, of the vision of his father to 
Lord Roscommon at the moment of his death. In 
the ease of Lord Lyttleton, which of course is 
familiar with our readers, there is, however, some | 
cause, sme reason ; and the same may be alleged | 
of the appearance of Lord Tyrone,t for an inver- | 
sion of an acknowledged, or perhaps manifestation 
of a hidden law of nature. But in the case of | 
Swedenborg, there does not appear upon the face | 
of the narrative, at first sight, that necessity, or 
object, or motive; hence those who are endued | 
with a strong spirit of incredulity will check them- | 
selves in imine and dismiss the inquiry. To this} 
proceeding we cannot assent. In the present state | 
of our knowledge we can see no necessity or dis- | 


| 


assures us such was the case. In the ** Credibility 
of Swedenborg’’* there are some arguments, 
especially in the first and third part, which are 
astounding, and require to be read with a rigid 
determination not to allow catechetical inquiry 
to assume the province of demonstrative infalli- 
bility. 

But see to what a length the admission of the 
reasoning and arguments of the writer would 
necessarily lead us! Admitted, that Sweden- 
borg was favored with those peculiar revelations, 
which, collated and envolumed, have been fused 
into a system of theology, would it not open the 


door to K6tter, Simon Majus, Labadie, Kuhlman, 


Lewis, and Caspar Lavater, Increase Mather, 
William Law, Wanley, Behmen, et cum multis 
alus, who would then be entitled to be considered 
as the founders of new systems of religion, all 
concurrent it may be in morality and virtue, but 
deeply divergent in the modes, manners, forms, 
and ceremonies of outward worship, and in those 
nice metaphysical and psychological distinctions 
which make up the sum of the code of any estab- 
lished religion? This is a question which may 
well be asked, and we think may be replied to 
very easily. They might have all seen the visions 
they relate, but it does not follow that they were 
one and all commissioned to renovate principles, 
or controvert tenets previously established. If it 


cover any use for the eruption of the volcano, the | be conceded that the prophets of old, and the apos- 
ravage of the storm, or the horrors of the earth- | tles, Peter, Paul, John and others, were favored 
quake, vet there are not those among men who are with visions, who were but ordinary men, chosen 
accustomed to ponder upon the mighty laws and | for a special purpose, it will be difficult to refuse 
forees of nature, who will come forward and deny |to admit the claims of those, who, with the ex- 
their dreadful frequency. It is not, then, from the ‘ception of these supernatural relations, (which 
inutility of a thing that we are to question its ex-| many persons, however, take for indications of 
istence, or the rarity of an event that we are to| mania,) were considered by all who knew them 
deny its oceurrence ; and, consequently, when a as wise, prudent, upright, just, honorable, learned, 
circumstance is related to us by ereditable persons | and virtuous men. Nor do we see what harm an 
as having happened—as a shower of fish for ex-| admission of their relations as realities can do, 
ample—we are not acting in the true spirit either of | In all the visions and revelations which have been 
Christianity or philosophy, if we oreceed without| put forth by persons claiming to be illuminated 
luvestigation to deny the relation. Strange as it| with a divine grace or light, it is remarkable that 

wien i eka as ate not one pretends to be commissioned to do evil. 
wien use the word “miracle” in the common accep- | ‘This, alone, is a strong argument in favor of their 

t Vide Accredited Ghost Stories, by J. M. Jarvis, Esq.,,| * An Essay on the Credibility of Swedenborg, &c., 
London, 1823. 12mo. London, 1835. 
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pretensions, and should always be kept in mind,| It is some two-and-twenty years since a clergy. (the 
when examining critically, relations of preter-| man of the Church of England—a man of piety, ney, 
natural occurrences.* probity, and learning—Prebendary Dennis, pub- hors 
lished a curious work, detailing very minutely the mind 
* Is it not possible that there may be an explanation | singular vision which occurred to him, an account ng 
sanptena nim teat aan ae ee Gee an 
ga y reader. We may premise that the book* js treat 
refined, strengthened and aculeated, that they wae per ‘eten i wid fervid style: j work 
ceive many things which are invisible to others? Does written In a very vivid, terse, fervid style; is re- ith 
that individual now living at the Mauritius, who perceives plete with many noble and original thoughts, wi 
ships several hundred miles at sea, not possess a very/ though expressed in rather tumid language ; and vival 
— Loony oi on oe wen i —— iman| is dedicated (ironically) to Mr. Lawrence, * Sur- = 
you . ave been trea Ss il s 0 « ! ne ” Tr e con 
physical proof always at hand to tender in support of his , ve and me or of py rerrer I Re Preben- ment 
possession of his singular quality. He is pensioned by | G@TY 18 an un inching advocate of the Chureh of 
the British government, and every morning he reports to} England, and Puritans, Dissenters, and Catholics, Prec 
the government house what number of vessels there are are treated (at least metaphorically) with very the ] 
in the offing and when they may be expected, and it is| Jjttle Jess ceremony than was Marsyas by Apollo duty 
remarkable that he has been never known to report He canset be’ secesed of havi “etal mod 
falsely. When the first steamer went to the East, he : mg any feaning rites 
saw her, it is stated, three hundred miles off, but as may towards that portion of the Catholic religion which oul 
be supposed, was not a little surprised to perceive that | ineuleates the belief in the occasional illumination oo 
she moved nearly without sails, and had four masts, one by the Divine Spirit of certain chosen persons for and 
of which appeared to be on fire, as it was smoking! On especial purposes. Yet, he testifies to the truth ‘Lo 
reporting the appearance of this strange vessel, it was of ht . hi r W < pres 
immediately concluded that he had lost his extraordi- such tenets in his own person. e give the yj 
nary power of vision, and that he had invented the tale relation, in the prebendary’s own language, who eer 
to excite curiosity. The event, however, = served to| speaks in the third person. dispe 
— — of his ee eee magne se Narn = * Travelling to Pixton, the seat of Earl Car- a 
ore remarkable, as no intimation whatever had reach : get “Te ne 
, vo -five ‘ | 
the island that asteamer would start for India. Reason- aENven, ae of tg 4 ae to visit - Lord 
ing therefore on this principle, that one man may have | ‘MUmate friend, tutor to Lord Forehester, Mr. 8, taini 
his cerebral organization more perfect than another, may Nosworthy, clerk, now rector of Brushford, he ren 
we not concede to a human being the possession of a , pious 
faculty of which we ourselves have no cognizance? Or) what to the unassisted mind is more difficult of belief than nel, . 
ee Ao some principle in an individual, when meeting| that of a spiritual substance coéxistent with the body, tion. 
with another opposed to or agreeing with it, develop a| they deny, if not in direct terms at any rate inferentially, verte 
third which shall be a visible entity as the former two! the existence of spirit. We may except Maller however a 
were invisible entities? In the absence of definite terms | from the charge, whose opinion would not only seem to be 
we shall illustrate our meaning thus—Lime-water, w hen | overturn all chemical views of life, but would even estab- Tepe: 
recently mate, and kept from contact with atmospheric | lish an essential principle, or essence, or force, which Tesp( 
air, be oo, limpid, < § iy ape at — nearly | theologians a mg ag ao Dashatian ? seem was ever 
so—while carbonic acid gas is altogether invisible, aul | THE SuUL, is 18 what he says: “In mineral sub- ts 
if we bring them in contact, immediately we have a| stances the elements are always combined in a binary sty: 
— toe es mone wb esa — wo ene — at are ew observed to aes ba 4 ry 
cioudy an su sequen y tur vid. lis may he ac umsy , our oget ier, SO as lo form a compound In Which each P 
moe of ampuiaing, our meaning, but we really cannot! element is equally united with all the others. This cone! 
| it, as on psychological questions language is unset-| however is universally the case in organic bodies. Oxy- mind 
oot and ee — of agree ayes not Je gear | gen, emer carbon, and nitrogen, the sume elements tinetl 
t is remarkab!e that persons who have never heard of | which by binary combination formed inorganic sub- 
psychological argument, or indeed of anything approach- | stances, unite together each with all the others, and form of tl 
ing to the doctrine of an immaterial substance coe xistent the peculiar proximate principles of organic beings. trans 
with the body, have affirmed the same facts as Sweden-| ‘These compounds are termed ternary, or quaternury, merit 
borg. The writer of this article remembers a negro girl | according to the number of elements composing them. est | 
who was distinguished for nothing but this property,) Although they may be by analysis reduced to their ulti- rer 
faculty, or exaltation of the cerebral organs, who in the) mate elements, they cannot be regenerated by any chem- prog’ 
middle of the day, and at other times also, he believes,| ical process. Another essential distinction pointed out nor | 
would cry,“ Look at them! See how they ran! There) by Berzelius is, that in organic products, the combining in Ct 
they are! the spirits!”—Nor did these visions, so far as! proportions of their elements do not observe a simple proac 
we could learn, ever interfere direetly or indirectly with | arithmetical ratio.” (Miller's Physiology, pp. 3-4, deses 
her work; nor was she ill, nor was she treated as one, 1833.) Now this “ vital force,” or “ vitality,” or “ vital le s 
laboring under disease. She grew up and had children, | abet nol or whatever else it may be called hy chemists P 
and we believe no longer saw these bodies. In no in-| and physiologists, we have no hesitation in saying 1s the 80 Ci 
stance did she claim any merit or even (from all we) Soul or Spirit, which, overcoming chemical as well as his « 
could any nk but that every one was endowed with) organic laws, develops by the aid of the material organs whie 
the same faculty. Now this relation may, or may not be} those phenomena which we call “ haman life,” and whic ; 
por . Le age eta aes 7. an oe ey Kel a of divine origin, in proportion to nay 
unlettered black should describe the appearance of spir-| the purity of the elementary bodies or proximate prin- 
itual substances very much in the style and language of eights off matter, through which, by a be of organiza- bya 
an European. The phenomena may be explained by adinit-| tion, the soul or spirit is compelled to act, Upon this more 
ting the hypothesis of Ferriar and Hibbert, or the reason-| subject few men have written better or more to the pur- latin 
ing of Nivolai, to say nothing of the recent arguments of pace than Dr. Martyn Paine of New York. (See an ail 
mere Ham be — re = a ye cramination of a Review, ear | in the egg = and head 
and Engledue. But who is prepared to admit them? Cer-} Foreign Medical Review, &c. y Martyn Paine, : 
tainly not the writer of this article. For though we en-; M. D., New York, 1841.) It is to he regretted that the enon 
tertain the highest respect for these authors, especially a hlet referred to is not republished in England, a3 ble ; 
Drs. Elliotson and Engledue, we cannot subscribe to) besides the exposure of the plagiary of the reviewer, Dr. direc 
their d.ctrines. We believe them to be based on gratu-| Paine shows that his reasoning tends directly to the the 
itous assuinptions, and supposititious facts. On any view | worst species of materialism. We must apologize for this h 
of the question, however, it is obscured by doubt, en-| note, which has extended to an almost inconvenient length, caue 
tangled by confusion, obstructed by difficulty, and) but we were desirous that no misapprehension of our Irrad 
bounded by the finite powers of the corporeal organs.| meaning should occur, and consequently have, at risk ol East 
Liebig has even trenched upon materialism, but finding] prolixity, labored to prevent it. : tinue 
himself likely to be more bewildered in that faith than) * Susversion or Marentacism, by Credible Attesta- pe 
in the doctrine of psychology, slips out of the dilemma) tion of Supernatural Occurrences, &c. &c. By J. Den- dine, 
by confessing that “the chemist can never make a sin-| nis, B.C.L., Prebendary of the — Collegiate Church Ist 
gle leaf.” It is remarkable that while doctors admit| of Exeter Castle. 12mo. 1826. Bath and London. 











(the author) had the prospect of a tedious jour- 
ney, through reluctance to distress by speed his 
horse, materially injured in the foot. With a 
mind free from care :—no human being command- 
ing more self-possession, in dismissal of painful 
reflection on experience of injurious or insulting 
treatment, through firm persuasion, that all things 
work together for good to them who love God ;— 
with a mind tranquil, and panting for a partial re- 
vival of those attic days, so often spent in literary 
discussion with a most accomplished scholar and 
confidential associate, who sought mental enjoy- 
ment for the livelong hours of itinerant solitude. 
Precluded from daily solace of visiting the courts of 
the Lord’s house, succedaneum was supplied in the 
duty enjoined on the clergy, both by ancient and 
modern Jaws, secret solemnization of liturgical 
rites, in default of public worship. Without ar- 
ticulation, he raised his heart to heaven, mentally 
and cordially offering up the following prayer : 
‘Lord, let me feel myself in thy more immediate 
presence ; assist, I pray thee, and accept of my 
services ; let thy Holy Spirit keep my infirmities, 
disposing my heart to seriousness, attention, and 
devotion, to the honor of thy holy name, and the 
benefit of my soul; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ He strictly adhered to the mode of at- 
taining acceptable prayers, recommended by that 
pious man of active occupation, Mr. James Bon- 
nel, Accomptant General of Ireland at the Revola- 
ton. Any passing object having incidentally di- 
verted attention, he returned to the point of in- 
cipient wandering. Thus every word silently 
repeated, was ultimately accompanied with cor- 
respondent thought and desire. Be it known to 
every class of sectarian will-worshippers, that a 
precomposed form of prayer, thus used, came up 
for a memorial before God, as was incontroverti- 
bly demonstrated by the signa] event. Toward 
conclusion of the morning service, with heart and 
mind intensely raised towards heaven, he dis- 
tinctly descried, bursting from the eastern quarter 
of the atmosphere, a sudden blaze of light of 
transcendent brilliancy, infinitely surpassing the 
meridian radiance of the sun, being of the bright- 
est possible degree of whiteness, transmitted in 
progress, neither in straight lines, as solar light, 
nor in angular zigzag direction, as lightning, but 
in curvilinear undulating direction, somewhat ap- 
proaching the incurvated line described by a dove, 
descending from an exalted point of altitude. In 
lapse of about a minute, this most brilliant blaze 
so completely enveloped his person, that, having 
his eyes open, he could not see the animal on 
which he rode, while continually feeling his pro- 
gressive motion unimpeded, from commencement 
io termination of the vision. ‘Thus surrounded 
by a transcendent light, he distinctly saw a still 
more brilliant irradiation also transmitted in undu- 
lating direction from the east, and resting in the 
atmosphere in a perpendicular direction over his 
head. At this acme of the supernatural phenom- 
enon, he distinctly heard pronounced by an audi- 
ble articulate voice in that part of the heavens, 
directly above the spot where he was proceeding, 
the following words: ‘The discipline of the 
church will be restored through you, &c.’ The 
irradiation of superior brillianey receding to the 
East, that of comparatively inferior splendor con- 
tinued to envelope him, without intermission. The 
superior irradiation returning, he then with equal 
distinctness heard the following words: ‘ Miss 
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Shore will marry you.’** Again reading and re- 
turning as before, he heard the following words : 
‘you will recover your health, by observing the 
fasts of the church.’ Then the light of prime 
splendor receding, the light of secondary bright- 
ness subsequently receded. Immediately subsided 
the corporeal sensation of exquisite freedom from 
atmospheric pressure, with genial refreshment, 
defying description, from substitution of celestial 
ether. Independently of the mental solace of 
divine communication; antecedently, intermedi- 
ately, and subsequently, pending envelopment in 
the supernatural cloud, he enjoyed sensible fore- 
taste of heaven uponearth. * * * Toward its 
conclusion, he met in an open carriage a retired, 
well-known barrister, driving with his wife, whom 
he accosted as usual, not venturing to excite 
habitual propensity to coarse jocularity, by re- 
motest allusion to the recent occurrence.’’ (pp. 
55—58. 

This was not the only vision seen by the pre- 
bendary, but we cannot make room for them, and 
must leave this signal account of a still more sig- 
nal intervention of Providence, or, according to the 
doctrine of the cerebral philosophy, this exalted 
aberration of the intellectual organs, in the hands 
of the reader, and proceed to relate the cases of 
Swedenborg’s alleged conversation with the dead 
—a narrative that must be read even by the most 
infidel of reasoners with something akin to awe, 
however that feeling may be subsequently sub- 
merged in the alarm of pride, or laughed off in the 
confidence of philosophy. Here we have recourse 
to Mr. Noble’s Appeal,t and we abridge the 
account which he gives of ** The Queen of Swe- 
den’s Testimony, concerning Swedenborg’s Inter- 
course with the Spiritual World.’’ Mr. Noble 
gives the account in the queen’s own words, as 
recorded ‘* by an author who cannot be suspected 
of any partiality in favor of Swedenborg ; 1 mean 
M. Dieudonné Thiebault, a French savant of the 
school of Voltaire, and professor of the Belles 
Lettres in the Royal Academy of Berlin.”’ Thie- 
bault is known in England by a work on Frederick 
the Great,f and consequently, a perusal of that 
volume will enable the reader to judge how far 
Mr. Noble is justified in referring him to the 
school, that was, of Voltaire. Thiebault, it must 
be premised, represents the queen, Louisa Ulrica, 
as being like her brother, a professed esprit fort 
even to the avowal of atheism ; consequently it can- 
not be supposed that she could feel any desire to 
exalt the theology of Swedenborg in public esti- 
mation, though her innate nobility would not per- 
mit her to deny the truth of the extraordinary fact 
to which she was a party. We now quote Thie- 
bault’s own words, not being solicitous of the re- 
sponsibility of a statement which, however founded 
on fact, is still of that nature, that no one should 
willingly put forth his own authority in support 
of it, when he can easily bring forward the origi- 
nal author. 

‘**] know not on what occasion it was, that con- 
versing one day with the queen on the subject of 
the celebrated visionary Swedenborg we (the mem- 
bers of the academy) expressed a desire, particu- 


* This young lady subsequently became his wife. 

+ Appeal on hehalf of the Doctrines of the New Jerusa- 
lem Charch. By 8. Noble. d 

t Original Anecdotes of Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia. London. 1805. ‘The work was originally writ- 
ten in French. 
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Jarly M. Merian and myself, to know what opinion 
was entertained of him in Sweden. I, on my part, 
related what had been told me respecting him by 
Chamberlain d’Hamon, who was still alive, and 
who had been ambassador from Prussia both to 
Holland and France. It was that his brother-in- 
law (the Count de Marteville, Ambassador from 
Holland to Stockholm,) having died suddenly, a 
shopkeeper demanded of his widow the payment 
of a bill for some articles of drapery which she 
remembered had been paid in her husband’s life- 
time: that the widow not being able to find the 
shopkeeper’s receipt, had been advised to consult 
with Swedenborg, who she was told could con- 
verse with the dead whenever he pleased ; that 
she accordingly adopted his advice, though she did 
so less from credulity than curiosity ; and at the 
end of a few days Swedenborg informed her, that 
her deceased husband had taken the shopkeeper’s 
receipt for the money on such a day and such an 
hour, as he was reading such an article in Bayle’s 
Dictionary, in his cabinet ; and that his attention 
being called immediately afterwards in some other 
concern, he put the receipt into the book to mark 
the place at which he left off; where in fact it was 
found at the page described. The queen replied, 
that though she was but little disposed to believe 
in such seeming miracles, she nevertheless had 
been willing to put the power of M. Swedenborg, 
with whom she was acquainted, to the proof: that 
she was previously acquainted with the anecdote I 
had related, and it was one of those that had most 
excited her astonishment, though she had never 
taken the pains to ascertain the truth of it; but 
that M. Swedenborg having come one evening to 
her court, she had taken him aside and begged him 


to inform himself of her deceased brother, the 
Prince Royal of Prussia, what he had said to her 
at the moment of her taking leave of him for the 


court of Stockholm. She added, that what she 
had said was of a nature to render it impossible 
that the prince could have repeated it to any one, 
nor had it ever escaped her own lips: that some 
days after Swedenborg returned when she was 
seated at cards, and requested she would grant 
him a private audience ; to which she replied he 
might communicate what he had to say before the 
company ; but Swedenborg assured her he could 
not disclose his errand in the presence of wit- 
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‘All you have said, madam, is perfectly true, at 
least as far as I am concerned.’ I ought to add, 
that though the queen laid great stress on the truth 
of her recital, she professed herself at the same 
time incredulous to Swedenborg’s supposed cop- 
ferences with the dead. ‘A thousand events,’ 
said she, ‘appear inexplicable and supernatural to 
us who know only the immediate consequences of 
them ; and men of quick parts, who are never so 
well pleased as when they exhibit something won- 
derful, take an advantage of this to gain an extra- 
ordinary reputation. M. Swedenborg was a man 
of learning and of some talent in this way; but | 
cannot imagine by what means he obtained the 
knowledge of what had been communicated to no 
one. However, I have no faith in his having had 
a conference with my brother.’ ”’ 

This is Thiebault’s account ; and in any manner 
that the means of obtaining this information by 
Swedenborg of what had been known but to two 
persons, and one of them dead, may be explained, 
it cannot affect the fact ; consequently the admirers 
of Swedenborg are as much entitled to insist that 
the faculty said to have been possessed by him was 
the true medium by which he acquired his know|- 
edge, as their opponents have to invent or suppose 
another channel, which they have not however 
ventured to name. We have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in saying, startling as we admit the affirmation 
to be, that the Swedenborgians have the better of 
the argument. There is, indeed, one other suppo- 
sition, which is, that Swedenborg was a clair- 
voyant, or that he lived in a highly exalted or mes- 
merized sphere, (we can find no other word to ex- 
plain what we mean,) which in some respects 
modifies the argument, or rather shifts it from that 
of a psychological to a physiological discussion, 
But all men are not agreed as to the existence of 
such a property of matter or spirit as mesmerism 
—yet they are acquainted with attraction, cohe- 
sion, gravitation, magnetism, and the influence of 
the invisible rays of light (or caloric) upon material 


| bodies—and consequently this new explication will 


not be generaly admitted. In the absence, then, of 
all other testimony or explanation of the means by 
which the information was obtained, we must be 
content with what Swedenborg himself asserts, 
because his mode of life, his pursuits, and lis 
moral character entitle him to belief. This reason- 


nesses ; that in consequence of this intimation the | ing may not be considered conclusive by many, but 


queen became agitated, gave her cards to another | that we cannot help. 


We are not of the church 


lady, and requested M. de Schwerin (who also was | of the New Jerusalem, neither do we embrace its 


present when she related the story to us) to ac- 
company her—that they accordingly went together 
into another apartment, where she posted M. 
Schwerin at the door and advanced towards the 
farthest extremity of it with Swedenborg ; who 
said to her, ‘ You took, madam, your leave of the 
Prince of Prussia your late august brother, at 
Charlottenburg, on such aday and at such an hour 
in the afternoon; as you were passing afterwards 
through the long gallery in the castle of Charlot- 
tenburg, you met him again ; he then took you by 
the hand and led you to such a window, where you 
could not be overheard, and then said to you these 
words : The queen did not repeat the words, 
but she protested to us they were the very same 
her brother had pronounced, and that she retained 
the most perfect recollection of them. She added 
that she nearly fainted at the shock she experi- 
enced: and she called on M. de Schwerin to 
answer for the truth of what she had said, who in 
his laconic style contented himself with saying, 





peculiar tenets; nor do we say of ourself that the 
knowledge of what the brother said to the sister at 
parting, was obtained through the instrumentality 
of the dead, but we say that in the abseuce of all 
other explanations (and none others are shown to 
exist) we must receive Swedenborg’s, as on the 
most rigid scrutiny we can discover no motive for 
deception. 

The story is also related by Baron de Grimm,* 
who afterwards concludes thus :—‘* The fact is 
confirmed by authorities so respectable, that it !s 
impossible to deny it: but the question is how to 
believe it!’? This surely is at least writing one- 
self down ‘*an ass.”” What else short of :mme- 
diate Divine interposition can we have to substan- 
tiate a fact, besides *‘ authorities so respectable, that 
it is impossible to deny their affirmation ;"* aud yet, 
when we have heard this—all, be it remembered, 

* Vide Memoirs Hist. Lit. et Anecdotiques, tirés de !a 


Correspondence addressée au duc de Saxe Gotha, par le 
Baron de Grimm. Tom. ii., p. 56, ed. London, 1813. 
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that human nature can produce in support of the 
assertion, we turn round and positively verify the 
remark, ‘‘ and they would not believe, though one 
rose from the dead!’’ With such persons it is 
impossible to argue. They must either deny the 
proposition, and prove the vetus testimonium cor- 
rupt, or they must admit the statement. In this 
position we shall leave them. 

Of other extraordinary relations of Swedenborg 
we have nothing to say. ‘They are of a similar 
nature and are as well attested. We, therefure, 
hasten to consider the work now before us, namely, 
“ The Animal Kingdom,’’*—first, however, draw- 
ing attention to the many singular anticipations of 
the discoveries of modern philosophers. 

Of the discoveries which Swedenborg made in 
chemistry, astronomy, and anatomy, it is impos- 
sible to speak in language too panegyrical. Ac- 
cording to the Marquis de ‘Thomé ¢, who addressed 
some remarks to the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the merits of animal magnetism by the 
king of France, Swedenborg was the first who 
offered a theory on the magnet. ‘The words of the 
Marquis are :-- 

“In the report of the commissioners appointed 
by the king for the examination of animal magnet- 
ism, these gentlemen have affirmed that there 
does not exist any theory of the magnet. ‘This 
assertion has occasioned many remonstrances ; and 
| shall here make one, and, as | think, the most 
just of any, in favor of an illustrious man of learn- 
lug, Some years since deceased. ‘Three folio vol- 
umes were printed at Dresden and Leipsic in 
1734, under the following title: Emanuels Swe- 
denborgu Opera Philosophica et Mineralia. The 
first of these volumes is entirely devoted to a sub- 
lime theory of the formation of the world, founded 
ou that of the magnetic element; the existence, 
form, and mechanism of which are demonstrated 
by the author from experience, geometry, and the 
most solid reasoning founded on these two bases.”’ 

The two other volumes, as not bearing upon the 
subject in question, the marquis dismisses, but 
not until he has made the following remark :— 
“that in the whole of the work, there is such an 


! 
| 
} 
j 





* As it is possible to conceive some of our readers may 
he desirous of examining into the testimonies respecting | 
tie visions and revelations of Swedenborg, and of com- | 
paring them with those which have been adduced in sup- | 
port of others, we subjoin a list of those works which we | 
have consulted either directly or indirectly as bearing on 
the question—some especially in reference to Swedenborg, 
others only as tending to elucidate the inquiry: Zighe’s 
Lifeof William Law, 8vo; Mather’s Remarkable Provi- 
dences, also his Life by his Son, and the latter's History 
of New England and Wonders of the Invisible World; 
Jennings’ Life of Cotton Mather; Kotter’s Lux in 
Tenebris, Amsterdam, 1657; Hibbert’s Theory of Appa- 
ritions; Ferriar’s History towards a Theory of Appa- 
riions; Lavater De Spectris; Kuhlman’s Prodromus 
juinquennii Mirabilis; Connor’s Evangelium Medici; 
sing Stiiling’s Theory of Pneumatology, by Jackson ; 
Accredited Ghost-Stories, by Jarvis ; Signs Before Death, 
‘y Horace Welby; Wesley's Journal; Colton’s Account 
of the Sampford Ghost; Aubrey’s Miscellanies; Beau- 
mont's Treatise on Apparitions; Glanville’s Sadducis- 
mus Triumphatus; Wanley's Wonders; Elilys’ Re- 
marks on Hume's Essay on Miracles; Newman's Essay 
on the Miracles of the Middle Ages; The Psychological 
Magazine ; Intellectual Repository (passim ;) The Zoist ; 
&e., &e., &e. 

+ On an assertion of the Commissioners appointed by the 
King of France, for the examination of animal magnetism, 
by the Marquis of Thomé, dated Paris, Aug. 4th, 1785. | 
This letter will be found in Tafel’s Documents concern- | 
lug Swedenborg, and in Zhe Intellectual Repository for | 
1815, p. 191. 








abundance of new truths, and of physical, mathe- 
matical, astronomical, mechanical, chemical, and 
mineralogical knowledge, as would be more than 
sufficient to establish the reputation of several dif- 
ferent writers.’’ He further says, that the most 
celebrated men have not disdained to draw mate- 
rials from it, 10 assist them in their labors; and 
that, ‘* some have had the weakness to dress them- 
selves in the feathers of the peacock, without ac- 
knowledging where they obtained them.’’ He 
informs us, that after reading the paragraph in the 
first volume, p. 387, entitled De Chao Universah 
Solis et Planctarum deque separatione ejus in Pla- 
netos et Satellites; and that at page 438, De Pro- 
gressione Telluris a sole ad Orlatam, it will be 
seen, how much Buffon was mistaken (was not the 
error voluntary’) in saying in his Discourse on 
the Formation of the Planets, that nothing had 
ever been written on the subject. The Marquis 
farther informs us, that a cursory perusal of this 
first volume wil] be sufficient to repress any as- 
tonishment we might be inelined to express at the 
experiments of M. Lavoisier—Swedenborg having 
previously shown, that earth and water are not to 
be regarded as elements, nor elements as simple 
substances. ‘The numerous and curious experi- 
ments of Camus are then alluded to in the follow- 
ing language :— 

‘*T would forbear to add that M. Camus, who 
has performed such surprising things with the 
magnet before our eyes, admits that he has de- 
rived from this author almost all the knowledge 
that he has exhibited on this subject, and, in short, 
without having studied him, our acquaintance with 
magnetism must be very imperfect—if the com- 
missioners appointed by his majesty to examine 
animal magnetism, had not affirmed, that there as 
yet exists no theory of the magnet.’’* 

It would appear, indeed, from the Marquis’ 
showing, that the first volume alone of this great 
work of Swedenborg is one of the most complete 
and profound ever published. Swedenborg did 
not deal in generalities. He argued on geometri- 
eal principles, remarking (as de Thomé informs 
us) at p. 184 of his first vol.—** Unless our prin- 
ciples be geometrically and mechanically connected 
with experience, they are mere hallucinations and 
idle dreams.’? De Thomé, a little after, says, 
that the theory of Swedenborg incontestably proves 
the existence of the magnetic element; that it es- 
tablishes, that the particles of this element being 
spherical, the tendency of their motion, in conse- 
quence of this form, is either spiral or vertical, or 
circular ; that as each of these motions require a 
centre, whenever the particles meet with a body, 
which by the regularity of the pores, and the con- 
figuration and position of its parts, is adapted to 
their motion, they avail themselves of it and form 
around it a magnetical vortex ; that, consequently, 
every body that has such pores and such a config- 
uration and position of its parts may become the 
centre of such a vortex; that if this body pos- 
sesses an activity of its own, if its parts are flex- 
ible, and if its motion is similar to that of the par- 
ticles, it will be so much the more disposed to ad- 
mit them, &c., &c. Whence, says Thomé, it 


* It will be gathered from this what was or is the real 
value of the report of the commssioners appointed by the 
king to inquire into the facts connected with animal 
magnetism. Jussieu’s reclamation ought to be reprinted, 
if it be merely to show how opposed physicians have 
generally been to all advancements in the science of med- 
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follows, that magnetical substances are such merely 
by virtue of the element whose existence Sweden- 
borg has demonstrated, and thus that the magnet- 
ism of bodies depends, not on their substance, but 
on their form; a truth which is hinted at by the 
learned Alstedius in his excellent Encyclopaedia, 
printed at Lyons, in 1649; to which, drawing a 
comparison between electricity and magnetism, he 
says, Motiones electrice a materia, magnetice vero 
a forma pendent.* 

We must vow take leave of the marquis, to 
whom we have been much indebted for this resumé 
of Swedenborg’s theory of magnetism, and refer 
to some other discoveries, which were undoubtedly 
Swedenborg’s. And, first, of the Foramen of 
Monro. The first person who publicly claimed the 
discovery of this passage or communication be- 
tween the right and left, or two lateral ventricles 
of the cerebrum, was Dr. Monro, the second of 
Edinburgh. For a long time many anatomists 
denied its existence, and a story is told, we think 
of one of the Bells, who, when demonstrating the 
cerebrum to his pupils, used to push the blow-pipe 
through the parietes of the ventricles, and exclaim, 
* This is the foramen of Monro!”’ However, it 
was at last conceded that there was a foramen, but 
that it was known before Mouro’s time! yet we do 
not remember to whom the honor of the discovery 
was geuerally attributed, but certainly not to Swe- 
denborg. This great man, however, was not 
always to be denied the credit which was due to 
him, for a writer in the Intellectual Repository for 
1524, page 170, took up the cudgels, and proved 
Swedeuborg’s title to the discovery, though up to 
this date we do not remember any treatise on the 
brain, in which the author even alludes to Swe- 
deuborg. Monro’s first intimation in public of his 
discovery, was on the 13th of December, 1764, 
when he read a paper to the Phil. Soc. of Edin- 
burgh on the subject; but in his work, entitled 
** Observations on the Structure and Functions of 
the Nervous System,’’ he says, that he demon- 
strated the foramen to his pupils as early as the 
year 1753. Monro allows that a communication 
was known to exist between these two ventricles 
and the third, long prior to his time ; but he shows 
that it was never demonstrated or delineated in the 
manner he had done, nor in any way that could 

* Mr. Faraday, in the first Friday Evening Lecture of 
this season at the Royal Institution, touched very closely 
upon the opinion of Alstedius. See the Lecture referred 
to. The magnetic theory of Swedenborg receives addi- 
tional assistance, if not confirmation, in father Bosco- 
vich’s Theory of Matter—if that learned Jesuit had not 
seen Swedenborg’s Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
which was published in 1734. It is likely he had, for 
his Teoria Philosophia Naturalis reducla ad unicam 
legem virium in Naturé existantium, was not published 
till 24 years after, namely in 1758. How far Swedenborg 
might have been indebted to Alstedius we will not pre- 
teud to determine, as we have not the means of compar- 
iug the Eucyclopedia and the Opera Philosophica to- 
gether, but it is more than probable that he was ac- 
quainted with the contents of an encyclopedia that was at 
that period and even subsequently a work of great au- 
thority. With regard to the theory of Boscovich, which 
is so strongly opposed to Dalton’s, it was, that matter 
consists of mere mathematical points endowed with at- 
traction and repulsion without extension, so that it re- 
solves matter into mere force or powers of attraction and 
repulsion. This strongly reminds one of the general 
mole of reasoning in all Swedenborg’s works, at least 
those that we have consulted. However, if not a com- 

lete resemblance, a very great similarity will be traced 
Setieeen the two modes of putting the theory. Biot, 
Ampére, Humboldt, Poison, Barlow, and others have 
ouly followed up what Swedenborg pointed out. See 
Somerville’s Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 1835. 
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convey any precise idea concerning it—*‘ much 
less was implied the existence of the foramen,” 
The channel of communication, which was ad. 
mitted by the anatomists, seemed to be referred to 
the posterior, or back part of the lateral ventri- 
cles; whilst the foramen Monre described, is sity. 
ated at the anterior or front part of the ventricle, 
Now, says the writer in the Repository, in the 
‘**Regnuin Animale of Swedenborg,”’ p. 207, the 
following striking observation occurs :—* Fora. 
mina communicantia in cerebro vocantur anus et 
vulva preter meatum seu emissarium lymphe, 
quibus, ventriculi laterales inter se, et cum tertio, 
communicant,’’—which may be thus translated : 
“The communicating foramina in the cerebrum 
are called anus and vulva, beside the passage or 
emissary canal of the lymph; by these the lateral 
ventricles communicate with each other, and with 
the third ventricle.’’? This work was printed jin 
1744, or nine years prior to the earliest notice by 
Dr. Monro, of the foramen in question! The mo- 
tion of the brain also, the first deseription of which 
is attributed to John Daniel Schlichting, by Blu- 
menbach in his Inst. Physiol. 1787, section 201, 
was first noticed by Swedenborg. Blumenbach 
refers to Schlichting’s Commecc. Latter., Nov., 
1744, p. 409. But the discovery seems due to 
Swedeuborg, as he fully deseribed it in the 
‘(Economia Regni Animalis,’’ 1740, Nos. 349 
and 458, which was published before Schlichting 
wrote. This was noticed in the ‘* Monthly Maga- 
zine’ for May, 1841, pp. 448, 460. The dis- 
covery amounted to this, that when the lungs 
shrink or empty themselves in expiration, the braia 
rises ; but when they swell or expand themselves 
in inspiration, the brain sinks. ‘The writer in the 
** Monthly Magazine’? says— 

‘** Another discovery of Dr. Wilson,* concern- 
ing the vacuum which takes place when the blood 
is expelled from the contracted cavities, into which 
vacuum, according to the common laws of derive- 
tion, the neighboring blood must rush, being pre- 
vented, by means of the valves, from regurgitating 
—is due to Swedenborg.”’ 

In the ‘“‘Q&conomia Regni Animalis,’’ Swe- 
denborg also gives a mechanical and geometrical 
analysis of the globules of the blood, from wiich 
he derives all the tissues of the body— 

‘*‘ Here [says the same author] he also com- 
mences to treat of motions of the human body; a 
subject of which indeed he may be considered the 
discoverer. He demonstrates that the brain has a 
respiratory motion, a rising and falling synehro- 
nous with the inspirations and expirations of the 
lungs, by means of which falling the nervous fluid 
(fluidum Spirituosum) is propelled all over the 
system, while the expansion of the brain draws the 
same fluid from the blood (of which it is the life) 
through the capillaries of the carotids, into the 
cortical substance (corcula cerebri) and so back 
into the nervous circulation. Set the braim in mo- 
tion (says Swedenborg significantly) and you wi!l 
see the use of ali its parts. ‘This motion generates 
the motions of the lungs, which react upon those 
of the brain and serve as a subsidiary and external 
attractive cause of the circulation of the nervous 
fluid, of which the motions of the brain serve as 
the internal cause. Nor is respiration confined to 
the lungs, but by their means as well as by the 
brain, is introduced into all the viscera ; the whole 


* An Inquiry into the Moving Powers employed in the 
Circulation ofthe Blood. See also Dr. Young’s Croonia 





Lecture in the Phil. Trans. for 1809. 












being in a state of alternate swell and subsidence ; 
which constitutes their life and activity, and ex- 
cites them perpetually into the performance of 
their functions. Thus, with Swedenborg, definite 
structure has definite function ; and definite func- 
tion is nothing more than definite motion ; Quads 
determinatio substantiarum, talis accidentium et 
motuum, qui substantias, sicut stratos ponticulos 
reurrunt. Every fibre has its own fluxion,”’ 

The same writer subsequently claims for him 
the ‘‘ whole doctrine’ of the atomic theory with 
much show of truth, and next alludes to the com- 
position of water, which Swedenborg laid down 
geometrically, stating the chemical equivalents of 
its components to be of the values of 8 and 1, 
always calling water, which is the formula of the 
present day, 9. ‘These are very striking proofs of 
the wonderful genius and expansive mind of Swe- 
denborg. But if it was said of Goldsmith, by 
Johnson in his epitaph, that he left no subject of 
human learning untouched, and never touched any 
subject that he did not adorn, how much more 
applicable is the sentiment to the illustrious 
Swede! We have seen that in philosophy, 
mineralogy, magnetism, anatomy, physiology, al- 
gebra, ethies, theology, and geometry, he excelled 
all other authors of his age, we have now to view 
him in the light of an astronomer. 

‘“‘ Herschel discovered first in the year 1781, a 
seventh planet ; but Swedenborg, so early as 1745, 
in his work on the Worship and Love of God, 
} 11, speaks of seven primary planets; he even 
mentions seven planets in his Principia Rerum 
Naturalium, published in 1734.” 

We have at length, we think, placed such acts 
of Swedenborg’s wonderful powers of mind before 
the reader that we can hardly suppose that he now 
entertains the same opinion of that great man as 
when he commenced the perusal of this article. 
He can surely no longer subscribe to the foolish 
and wicked story of his madness—invented by one 
Mothesius, a Lutheran minister, who afterwards 
went mad himself (see ** Documents,’’ p. 145, et 
ante et postea) or credit the report of his being a 
visionary. Visionaries do not deal in geometry, 
and algebra, and mathematics, nor do they make 
great discoveries in the brain. Proceed we now 
therefore to Mr. Wilkinson’s translation. 

This volume consists of monographs by Swe- 
denborg, upon the tongue, the lips, mouth, palate, 
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this occurs in the chapter on the kidneys, where i 
the principle stated to govern the urinary series is ; i 
confirmed by the recent observations of Mr. Bow- { i 
man, better than by the hypothetical structure 





assigned to the parts previously, in the absence of 
experimental evidence.’’ (Preface, pp. viii., ix.) 
rhe plan of the work will be best told in the ina 
language of Swedenborg himself. He says (p. 
10 :)— i 
**] intend to examine, physically and philo- 
sophically, the whole anatomy of the Body; of 
all its Viscera, Abdominal and Thoracic ; of the 
Genital Members of both sexes ; and of the Organs 
of the five Senses. Likewise, 
‘*The Anatomy of all parts of the Cerebrum, 
Cerebellum, Medulla Oblongata, and Medulla 
Spinalis. 
‘** Afterwards the cortical substance of the two 
brains ; and their medullary fibre ; and the causes 
of the forces and motion of the whole organism. 
Diseases, moreover; those of the head particu- 
larly, or which proceed by defluxion from the 






















Cerebrum. 

**] propose afterwards to give an introduction : 
to Rational Psychology, consisting of certain new , 
doctrines, through the assistance of which we may 
be conducted, from the material organism of the ' 
body, to a knowledge of the soul, which is imma- j 
terial. ‘These are the Doctrine of Forms; the 
Doctrine of Order and Degrees: also the Doctrine ' 
of Series and Society; the Doctrine of Infiux ; 
the Doctrine of Correspondence and Representa- , 
tion: lastly the Doctrine of Modification.” 





‘From these doctrines | come to the Rational 
Psychology itself; which will comprise the sub- 







jects of action ; of external and internal sense ; of iy: / 
imagination and memory ; also, of the affections of if 

the animus. Of the intellect, that is of thought | 
and of the will; and of the affections of the ra- ART 






tional mind; also, of instinet. 
‘* Lastly, of the Soul; and of its state in the 
Body, its intercourse, affection, and immortality ; 
and of its state when the body dies. ‘The work to 
conclude with a Concordance of Systems.”’ | 
Such is” the outline of the work, which the en} |. 
author intended to publish, but the whole has not 
been printed, some parts still remaining in manu- ti 
script. 
It is impossible not to feel as we proceed in a 
criticism of ** The Animal Kingdom” of Sweden- 















and salivary glands; the pharynx, e@sophagus, 
and their glands ; the stomach and its orifices ; the 
intestines ; the mesyntery and the lacteals; the 
thoracie duct and the lymphatics; the glands 


generally ; the liver and the gall bladder; the) 


pancreas ; the spleen; the omentum ; the succen- 
turiate kidneys ; the kidneys and the ureters ; the 
urinary bladder; the peritoneum; and as the 
author commenced with a prologue, so he ends 
with an epilogue. It will be readily acknowl- 
edged that the 16 chapters, with prologue and 
epilogue, embrace a very wide field, over which 
itis not possible for a reviewer to ride his hobby 
rough-shod. He must go ‘ cannily’’ along, and 
not a little “*eraning’’ may be pardonable, for he 
is not dealing with the work of an ordinary mind. 
The translator justly says— 

“The principles of Swedenborg are more true 
now to the rational enquirer, than they could pos- 
sibly be to the men of Swedenborg’s own day :— 
wherever he adopted false facts; they furnished a 
worse basis for his system than the more solid 
materials of modern discovery. An example of 





borg, that justice can searcely be hoped to be 
| awarded it in the smal! space which can be allotted 
| for that purpose in ‘*'The Monthly Review,’’ but 
| nevertheless we shall endeavor so to place some 
of the more prominent facts before the reader as to # 
give him at least a general view of the contents of ; 
the whole volume. 

The plan is this: Swedenborg collects together 
all that every author of celebrity in anatomy or ‘ 
physiology up to his age had said upon the strue- 
ture or uses of the particular organ he is about to iF 
discuss, and then in the ‘* Analysis’? expresses " 
his own opinions, drawing such conclusions and 
making such remarks, many of which are per- 
fectly new to us, as tend to illustrate the particu- 
lar doctrine which he is desirous of inculeating, 
namely the truth of revelation. And here before 
we proceed with eur analysis, we shall go back to 
the prologue and quote some apposite, profound, 
and philosophical remarks :— 

“The province of reason or intellect consists 
exclusively in considering and inquiring what is 
reasonable, profitable, and becoming in society, or 
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in the civil and moral world ; and what is proper 
to be done in the kingdoms below it, the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral. Let the intellect 
be contented with its lot, and not aspire to higher 
things, which, inasmuch as they are sanctuaries 
and matters of revelation, exist to faith only. 
Furthermore, faith is banished as soon as ever the 
intellectual power endeavors to open the doors to 
its mysteries; for the intellect most commonly 
abolishes all faith in divine things; and what is 
received by the intellect, is not received by faith, 
that is to say, not by such a faith as elevates us 
above ourselves. And those who are inspired by 
a divine faith, completely despise the assistance 
of confirmatory arguments; perhaps they will 
laugh at this very book of mine—for where there is 
faith, what need is there of demonstration ; as where 
there is sight, what need is there to talk of light ?’’ 

** 22. I grant this; nor would I persuade any 
one who comprehends these high truths by faith, 
to attempt to comprehend them by his intellect ; 
let him abstain from my books. Who so believes 
revelation implicitly, without consulting the intel- 
lect, is the happiest of mortals, the nearest to 
heaven, and at once a native of both worlds. But 
these pages of mine are written, with a view to 
those only, who never beheve anything lut what 
they can receive with the intellect; consequently, 
who boldly invalidate, and are fain to deny the 
existence of all super-eminent things, sublimer 
than themselves, as the soul itself, and what fol- 
lows therefrom—its life, immortality, heaven, &c. 
&e. (p. 14.)” 

To carry out this principle, he quotes the opin- 
ion of the following authors at full length: Heis- 
ter’s Comp. Anat. n. 285: Winslow’s Exposition 
Anat. de la struct. du Corps Humain; Traité de 
la Teste, n. 504—538; Malpighi’s E-vercitatio 
Epstolica de Lingua. Swammerdaiwn’s Bibha Na- 
ture, p. 109; Boerhaave’s Institutiones Medica, n. 
62—and refers to the following authors; Eusta- 
chius, Tabul. Anat., Tab. xvii., fig, 2, 5,8, 11, 
18, 19, 20 (Edit. Colon. 1716 ;) Cowper, Myoto- 
mia Reformata; Morgagni, Advers. Anat., i., tab. 
i. ii., &e.; Heisters’ Comp. Anat., tab. vii., fig. 
34, 35; Malpighi, in Mangetus, Theatr. Anatom., 
tab. eix.. fig. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; Bidloo in Mange- 
tus, 7’. A., tab. cix., fig. 8,9, 13, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20. 

From this specimen an idea may be formed of 
the nature of the preliminary study which must 
have been undertaken and persevered in ere he 
could indite his ** Analysis,’’ a specimen of which 
we shall now give. 

‘** The primary, proper, and natural office of the 
tongue, consists in sucking, sipping, eating, and 
drinking ; or, to speak more plainly, in receiving 
food for the nutrition of the body and the blood, in 
working this food about and forming it into a ball, 
and rolling the ball into the esophagus and swal- 


lowing it. The tongue, considered in general, | 


performs this office ; it likewise performs the same 
ofice in all its parts; for it pretastes the first 
fruits, the extracts, the spirits, and the purer 
essences of the food ; that is, it takes them up by 
lithe mouths, it nimbly works them about upon 
little tongues, it drinks them by imperceptible 
pores, and delivers them immediately to the blood. 
Thus the lesser parts perform not only the same 
office on a small scale as the entire tongue, but 
also the same offices as the tongue performs in 
conjanction with its associates and contiguous 
organs—the lips, the cheeks, the fauces, aad the 
palate ; aud the least parts, as the tongue performs 
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in conjunction with its contiguous organs—the 
pharynx, the esophagus, the stomach, ec. for 
the least in every series comprehends an idea of 
its universe.’’ (p. 35, 36, 37.) 

The second office he assigns to the tongue js 
that of ‘feeling and perceiving what is about to 
be received, with a view to becoming acquainted 
with its qualities: that is, in tasting.’’ (p. 37.) 
The third office, ‘* not, however, proper to it,”’ js 
that of speech. 

‘* By the office and gift of speaking, the tongue 
feeds the higher principles, the very mind itself: 
by the office of eating, it feeds the lower principles, 
or the body. Thus it may be said to afford food 
to both the soul and the body ; wherefore it guards 
the meeting of the two ways which lead to the 
two regions of the body—to the viscera of the ab- 
domen, through the pharynx and the esophagus, 
and to the viscera of the chest through the larynx 
and the trachea ; as well as the cross-way w hich 
leads to the cerebrum, the hall and palace of the 
mind. For this reason it is, that the human 
tongue has a less acute sense of taste than the 
tongues of the lower animals; for as in propor- 
tion as we approach the soul, in the same propor- 
tion we recede from the body.’’ (pp. 38—39.) 

In support of his statement, that the tongue con- 
sists of an infinity of *‘ little tongues,’’ he refers to 
Bidloo,* in whose plates are represented little 
tongues on the surface of the tongue. These are 
so many oval, pointed, or bicipital bodies. Also 
in Verheysen’s, and Malpighi’s plates, similar 
representations are perceived. These little bodies 
are even visible in the tongue of the snail. ‘* The 
tongue of the house-snail,’’ says Swammerdam, 
**is covered on each side with many small parts, 
like the bronchie of fish, or like a comb witha 
double row of teeth,’ &e. Hence, Swedenborg 
|infers, that there are as it were denticles or little 
teeth, which seize the nutritious particles, and 
| carry them to the little cavities subjacent. Thence, 
| he says, the same arrangement obtains in all the 
}other members and organs ; as in the eyes, whiere 
jthe globular parts in the vitreous humor are so 
imany little eyes—a fact which is best seen in the 
eyes of the bee and fly. In the lungs—the least 
vesicles are so many little lungs. In the cere- 
|brum, the cortical substances are so many primi- 
jtive cerebellula. In the heart, the lacunae, with 
| their little columns, are so many ventricles of little 
‘hearts. This will at once unfold the system on 
which Swedenborg so learnedly insisted. 

The reason he assigns for saying that the office 
of speaking is not proper, or is not exclusively 
vested in the tongue, is that it only disposes the 
| muscles designed for manducation, at pleasure, in 
|a new way; for several of the bird tribe, as daws, 
\crows, &c., may be made to speak, although 
speech is not a proper faculty of their tongues. 
He acknowledges, however, that the motions are 
determined by a previous will, as they require tw 
| be learned by the young. He is further strength- 
ened in his opinion by history, which relates that 
many persons have been able to speak without 
tongues, and that Winslow quotes froin Ruolan’s 
| Anthropographia, the ease of a child, five years 





* Bidloo was physician to William II]. Cowper stove 
some of his plates for his “ Anatomy of Human Bodies, 
but not without remoastrance. Bidloo was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1649. His great work is the “ Anatomia 
Corporis Humani,” fol. 1685. This is the publication 
| from which Cowper’ purloined the plates. At the death 
j of King Wilham he returned to Holland, and died there 
jin 1713. 
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old, who, although it had lost its tongue from the 
small pox, spoke almost as distinctly as before. | 
In this case, however, the uvula was intact. In | 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
there is a report by Jussieu of the case of a girl 
born without a tongue; yet she could speak. In 
this instance a small tubercle occupied the place 
of the tongue. We may add, that there are other 
cases on record attestive of this opinion of Swe- 
denborg. 

After minutely describing the nerves and mus- 
cles of the tongue, he proceeds to tell us, in his 
own way, to the end, ‘‘that the ear may be in- 
stantly conscious of the manner in which sounds 
are first articulated, from the very earliest efforts 
of the infantile tongue, a sinall branch of the fifth 
pair, in a manner recurrent from the tongue, enters 
the membrane and cavity of the tympanum, and 
unites with the portio dura of the acoustic nerve, 
as it traverses the Eustachian tube; whereby the 
ear prestalling a passage through the fauces, is 
enabled to know what is going on in the larynx 
and the tongue : and the veice, in its first concep- 
tion, is rendered in unison with the voice, as it 
issues from the mouth, and is received by the ex- 
ternal ear and the membrana tympania.”’ 

In describing the lips, mouth, and palate, he 
gives us this very correct and very scientific 
account of the manner in which the palate acts 
when we are about to drink :— 

‘When the tongue is about to drink, the palate 
particularly assists and couspires. ‘The lips first 
draw in the fluid by their aperture; the tongue 
takes it up on its apex and edges, pours it in on 
its dorsum, and rolls it gently into the gorge of the 
palate; it then raises and wreathes up its base 
from the root, close under the folds of the palate : 
the palate also unfolds, and lets down the shaggy 
velum from above; and in this way the two 
secure the passage against the return of the fluid ; 
which thus, destitute alike of gravity and levity, 


glides along the smooth surface of the esophagus | 


into the stomach. Two singular powers of the 
tongue and the palate unite in the act of drinking. 
Firstly, of arresting the fluid at any part of the 
cavity of the throat, and of pushing it onwards 
from point to point, either by sips or in streams ; 
this power is owing to the tortility of the tongue, 
and to the flexibility of the membrana and velum 
palati. Secondly, of exercising a kind of suction 
or attraction, at will, on any particular isolated 
spaces. The tongue and the palate imbibe these 
powers with the mother’s milk, and momently 
exercise them so easily, that we ourselves are not 
aware of their very existence. The consequence 
is, that liquids, and even solids, descend from the 
commencement of the moath (I do not say from 
the lips) into the gullet, as easily as if they were 
absolutely destitute of gravity and levity; and as 
if, in every position, the lips were upwards with 
respect to them, and the gullet downwards; for 
every point of the tongue, and every point of the 
mouth, acts thither by the two powers already 
mentioned ; thus every point of the fluid is actu- 
ated thither by a kind of centripetency. Hence, 





draughts of liquids ascend as easily as they de- | 
scend ; which we see exemplified in jugglers, who | 
will drain their bowls while standing on their | 
heads; and in long-necked birds, as the goose, the , 
swan, the crane, &c., and in quadrupeds which 
lap, eat, and drink, with their heads hanging 
down: more plainly still in those insects which 
tuck their food through extensile, flexible, and | 
LI. LIVING AGE. VOL. V. 14 





_retractile suckers, and carry it thereby into their 


gullets and stomachs. Indeed, this mechanism of 
the throat seems designed to prevent liquid from 
acting at all of its own gravity; as is clear from 
the fact, that when water is poured into the mouth 
of a person lying on his back, it instantly regurgi- 
tates from the pharynx; evidently in order that 
no intrusion may take place, and thus nothing may 
be carried in without the tongue previously feel- 
ing, and willing it.’ (N. 69, pp. 79, 80.) 

On the stomach, Swedenborg has expended 
much labor, and the ‘‘ Analysis’’ is one of the 
most important in the volume. Besides, the mul- 
tiplicity of authors quoted at length, is not the 
least valuable portion of the chapter, for the stu- 
dent may take his choice of Heister, Winslow, 
Ruysch, Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, Glisson, 
Hartman, Schurig, &c., as each of these authors 
are quoted verbatim—a plan that is extremely con- 
venient, and evinces a mind conscious of its own 
powers, considerate towards others, and anxivus 
for the truth. He quotes from Schurig, some 
curious passages to the effect of irregular position 
of the stomach, of large, small, thin, double, per- 
forated, and ruptured stomachs ; of food remaining 
in the stomach for a long time, also grapes, pills, 
pieces of sausage, pickled ginger, suet, lettuce, 
thorns, oats, plum-stones, rose leaves, hydatids, 
stones, lice, a three-pronged fork, and various 
other things. 

Indeed, the extracts from Schurig are of a most 
interesting and engrossing nature, and the ‘* Ana- 
lysis’? ne less so. But there is scarcely anything 
that has not at different times been swallowed, as 
the following list will show; viz., crab’s claws, 
pebbles, Persian apples, packing needles, common 
needles, diamonds, rings, nails, money, a pipe, a 
child’s rattle, a golden cross, a surgical speculum, 
the links of a chain, a pair of scissors, a clasp, the 
point of a knife, the stalk of an iron pot, and an 
iron whetstone! Schurig speaks also of knife- 
eaters (one, it will be recollected, some years since 
exhibited himself in London) of Prague, at Basle, 
Halle, London, and Hamburgh ; also, glass-eaters, 
stone-eaters, poison-eaters, ‘‘ and those who could 
eat anything whatever!’’** He also mentions a 
Maltese drunkard, who, after drinking twenty or 
thirty glasses of water, would vomit them up again 
for the amusement of the by-standers. and either 
spirt the glasses full one after another, or else 
eject the entire volume of the fluid to a distance of 
twenty feet, or more! Of instances of diseased 
appetites, as pica and malacia, or mal d’estomac 
(dirt-eating of the Africans) it is not necessary to 
say much. That which seems most worthy of 
notice, is where he tells us pica has been noticed 
in the cat and dog; and in man in form of de- 
praved appetite for water, milk, whey, and vine- 
gar; of longing for peculiar odors and smells ; for 
sucking the wind out of bellows! for throwing 
eggs into each other’s faces ; for receiving slaps!! 
and for thieving !!!—Chylologta Historico- Medica, 
4to. Dresda, 1725. (p. 92—96.) 

But we must, however reluctant, bring this re- 
view to an end—though as may well be conceived, 
we have not done, nor cou/d we hope to do, any- 
thing like justice (as we have before said) toa 
work of such immeasurable value as this is, in the 
short compass of one article. However, we have 
said enough, we trust, to induce the reader to 
study it himself. We make room for this deserip- 
tion of the stomach, which is, without exception, 


* Vide Schurig. Chylol., pp. 367, 398, 435, and 445. 
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the best we ever read, and we believe, the most 
intelligible ever written. 

‘**' The stomach, like a large bladder, or tubu- 
lated retort, receives in its bosom, through what is 
called the cardiac orifice, every kind of saliva and 
available food ;—commixes, circulates, squeezes, 
strains, bruises, triturates, macerates, seethes, ex- 
tracts, in a word digests it; then carries it on- 
wards, drives it through certain foramina and 
evaporates and sublimes it along certain duets, its 
appointed passages :—summons and sharpens the 
menstrua, and increases its forces, according to the 
measure, degree, and success of the operation ; 
and again repeats the processes ; that is to say, 
reduces, fittens, corrects and seethes the materials 
which have been once digested ; and all the time, 
transmits the rectified portions through foramina 
into tubular passages ; but sends off what it has 
not ibenaniile laid open (reclusit,) through the 
pylorus into the intestines.’”” (N. 94, p. 122.) 

We have thus far exhibited Swedenborg's 
anatomical knowledge. We shall now extract an 
outline of his ‘* Doctrine of Forms,’’ to which it is 
possible to believe some late writers have had re- 
course, without acknowledgment ; but we cannot 
now enter upon that qaestion. 

**T intend to explain the nature of the spiral 
form (he is speaking of the spiral vessels in the 
stomach) in an especial doctrine of forms. Mean- 
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motion. There are other still higher forms, as the 
Lt perinks piom properly the vertical: the perpet- 
ual-vertical, properly the celestial: and a highest 
the perpetual celestial, which is spiriTUAL, and has 
within it nothing but what is everlasting and ing- 
nite.”’ (f) p. 128. 

From this it will be perceived that the doctrine 
of forms in orders and degrees, requires some 
study to understand, more to apprehend, and 4 
great deal to comprehend all its bearing and paris, 
as applied to man in his present condition. Bat at 
the same time, we cannot refuse our concurrence 
in the mode or manner in which the argument js 
put, for if the proposition be admitted, the series 
of deductions that follow cannot be denied. |p 
conclusion, we record our opinion, positively, and 
not relatively: wholly, and without reservation, 
that if the mode of reasoning and explanation 
adopted by Swedenborg be once understood, the 
anatomist and physiologist will acquire more in- 
formation, and obtain a more comprehensive view 
of the human body, and its relation to a higher 
sphere, than from any single book ever published : 
nay, we may add than from all the books whieh 
have been written (especially in modern times) on 
physiology, or as it has been lately named, tran- 
scendental anatomy. 

Swedenborg reasons not on any hypothesis, not 
on any theory, not on any favorite doctrine of a 


while, for the better understanding of the subjects | fashionable school, but on the solid principles 


mentioned in this chapter, I will here state, that 
forms ascend from the lowest to the highest, in 


of geometry, based on the immutable rock of 
truth: and he must and will be considered at no 


order and by degrees, as do also the essences and | distant period the Zoroaster of Europe, and the 
substances of all things. The lowest form is the | Prometheus of a new era of reason, however at 
angular ; which is also called the terrestrial, and | present the clouds of prejudice may intervene, or 
the merely corporeal form, inasmuch as it is/ the storms of passion obscure the coruscations of 


peculiar to bodies having angles and rectilinear his intellect. 


yplaues ; the measurement of which is the primary 
objeet of the present geometry. The second and 
next higher form is the circular or spherical form ; 
which may also be called the perpetual angular, 
-since the circumference of the circle involves 
neither angle nor rectilinear plane, because it is a 
perpetual angle and perpetual plane : this form is 
at once the parent and the measure of angular 
forms, for it is the means of showing the proper- 











The American Review: A Whig Journal of Poi- 
itics, Literature, Art, and Science. No. 1. 
January 1845. Wiley and Putnam, London and 
New York. 


Tus periodical is intended to be the organ of th: 
whig party in the United States, which has re- 


ties of angles and figures, as trigonometry teaches. |cently jncurred so unexpected a reverse in the 
The form above this is the spiral, which is the defeat of their candidate for the presidency, Mr. 
parent and the measure of circular forms, as the Clay. It is printed in double columns, like Black- 


circular form is the parent and the measure of angu- 
lar forms. Its very radii or diameters are not rec- 
tilinear, nor do they converge to a fixed centre, 
like those of the circle, but they are variously cir- 
cular, and have a spherical surface for a centre ; 
wherefore the spiralis also called the perpetual 
circular. Qur science of geometry rises almost to 
this form, but dare not enter it, or peruse its 
spires ; for at the first glance it strikes us as inex- 
tricable, and seems io sport with our ideas. This 
form never exists or subsists without poles, an 
axis, fuci, a greatest circle, and lesser circles 
which are its diameters; and as it again assumes 
a perpetuity which is wanting in the circular form, 
namely, in respect to diameters and centres, 
therefore it emulates and breathes a natural spon- 
taneousness in its motion: as also appears from 
the stomach and its segments after death, for when 
its nerves are only touched it rolls and wreathes 
as in the living subject, and flows spontaneously 
into its gyres, as though it were still hungering, 
and longing to grind the food: there being nothing 
that can prove an obstacle; inasmuch as there 
are no angles, and consequently no hindrances to 


| 





wood, and, though termed a review, partakes 
much more of the character of a magazine. The 
subjects treated of in this number are various and 
interesting, most of them being tinged, more or 
less, with the party views of the writers. The 
characteristic feature is an aversion to democracy, 
or rather to the democratic party, for there is a 
great profession of respect for republican princi- 
ples, democracy being, according to the reviewers, 
good or bad, accordingly as it exalts or depresses 
their own party. Most of the articles are s0 
tinged with partizanship as to detract much from 
their value to English readers, who cannot enter 
into squabbles which appear to them very like the 
corporation contests of a provincial town. But 
when the writers depart from this narrow field, 
and wander in the broad highway of literature, 
they exhibit a sound taste and an impartiality of 
judgment which might worthily be imitated by 
some of our own critics. This is exemplified in 
the article on Miss Barrett’s Poems, with which 
we were much pleased. The original poetry 's 
respectable common-place, and contrasts striking'y 
with the bold flights of the British poetess.— Crit. 
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From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE 
FAMILY UMBRELLA. MRS. CAUDLE LECTURES 
THEREON. 


“An! That’s the third umbrella gone since 
Christmas. What were you todo? Why let him 
go home in the rain, to be sure. I’m very certain 
there was nothing about Aw that could spoil. 
Take cold, indeed! He doesn't look like one of 
the sort to take cold. Besides, he’d have better 
taken cold than take our only umbrella. Do you 
hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? T say, do you hear 
the raint And as I’m alive, if it isn’t Saint 
Swithin’s day! Do you hear it against the win- 
dowst Nonsense ; you don’t impose upon me. 
You can’t be asleep with such a shower as that! 
Do you hear it, 1 say? Oh, you do hear it! 
Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for six 
weeks; and no stirring all the time out of the 
house. Pooh! don’t think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. 
Don’t insult me. He return the umbrella! Any- 
body would think you were born yesterday. As 
if anybody ever did return an umbrella! There 
—do you hear it? Worse and worse! Cats and 





dogs, and for six weeks—always six weeks. And 
no umbrella! 

“T should like to know how the children are to! 
go to school to-morrow. They shan’t go through | 
such weather, I’m determined. No: they shall) 
stop at home and never learn anything—the! 
blessed creatures!—sooner than go and get wet. 
And when they grow up, I wonder who they ‘Il | 
have to thank for knowing nothing—who, indeed, | 
but their father? People who can’t feel for their 
own children ought never to be fathers. : 

‘** But I know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, 
yes; I know very well. I was going out to tea) 
at dear mother’s to-morrow—you knew that ; and| 
you did it on purpose. Don’t tell me; you hate | 
me to go there, and take every mean advantage to | 
hinder me. But don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. | 


No, sir, 1’m not going out a dowdy to please you 
or anybody else. Gracious knows! it is n't often 
that I step over the threshold ; indeed, I might as 
well be a slave at once—better, I should say. But 
when I do go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go as 
a lady. Oh! that rain—if it isn’t enough to break 
in the windows. 

‘“‘Ueh! I do look forward with dread for to- 
morrow! How I am to go to mother’s I’m sure 
ITean’t tell. But if I die, I’ll do it. No, sir; I 
won't borrow an umbrella. No; and you shan’t 
buy one. (Wirth great emphasis,) Mr. Caudle, 
if you bring home another umbrella, 1 ‘Il throw it 
in the street. II] have my own umbrella, or none 
at all. 

‘*Ha! and it was only last week I had a new 
nozzle put to that umbrella. I’m sure if 1d have 
known as much as I do now, it might have gone 
without one forme. Paying for new nozzles, for 
other people to laugh at you. Oh, it’s all very 
well for you—you can go to sleep. You’ve no 
thought of your poor patient wife, and your own 
dear children. You think of nothing but lending 
umbrellas ! 

** Men, indeed '—Call themselves lords of the 
creation !—pretty lords, when they can’t even take 
care of an umbrella! 

**] know that walk to-morrow will be the 
death of me. But that’s what you want—then 
you may go to your club, and do as you like—and 
then, nicely my poor dear children will be used— 
but then, sir, then you'll be happy. Oh, don’t 
tell me! I know you will. Else you’d never 
have lent the’umbrella ! 

** You have to go on Thursday about that sum- 
mons; and, of course, you can’t go. No, 
indeed, you don’t go without the umbrella. You 
may lose the debt for what I care—it won’t 
be so much as spoiling your clothes—better 
lose it: people deserve to lose debts who lend 
umbrellas ! 

‘* And I should like to know how I‘m to go to 
mother’s without the umbrella! Oh, don’t tell me 


No, sir; if it comes down in buckets’-full, Ill go! that I said I would go—that’s nothing to do with 
all the more. No: and [I won't have a ecab?/it; nothing at all. She ‘ll think I’m neglect- 
Where do you think the money’s to come from?)|ing her, and the little money we were to 
You’ve got nice high notions at that club of | have, we shan’t have at all—because we ‘ve no 
your's! A cab, indeed! Cost me sixteenpence | umbrella. 
at least—sixteenpence !—two-and-eightpence, for! ‘*’The children, too! Dear things! They ‘Il 
there's back again! Cabs, indeed! I should! be sopping wet; for they shan’t stop at home— 
like to know who’s to pay for em? J can’t pay| they shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their 
for’em; and I*m sure you can’t, if you go on as| father will leave ’m, I’m sure. But they shall 
you do ; throwing away your property, and beg- | go to school. Don't tell mel said they should n't: 
garing your children—buying umbrellas ! /you are so aggravating, Caudle; you'd spoil 
“Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, | the temper of an angel. They shall go to 
do you Lear itt But I don’t care—I'll go to| school; mark that. And if they get their deaths 
mother’s to-morrow: IT will; and what’s more, | of cold, it’s not my fault—ZJ did n't lend the um- 
I’ll walk every step of the way—and you know brella.”’ 
that will give me my death. Don’t call me a} ‘* Here,’’ says Candle in his MS., “I fell 
foolish woman—it ’s you that’s the foolish man. | asleep; and dreamt that the sky was turned into 
You know I ean’t wear clogs; and with no um-| green calico, with whalebone ribs ; that, in fact, 
brella, the wet ’s sure to give me a cold—it always the whole world revolved under a tremendous 
does. But what do you care for that? Nothing | umbrella !”’ 
: all. I may be laid up for what you care, as I 
, ° : 
"ae: $e io Ficemb adder wap eotaed MR. CAUDLE HAS VENTURED A REMONSTRANCE ON 
: - iINER: C€ MUTTON, AND NO 
your umbrellas again. I shouldn’t wonder if I| MIS DAYS DINNER: COLD MUTTON, AND 
’ PUDDING. MRS. CAUDLE DEFENDS THE COLD 
caught my death ; yes: and that’s what you lent ; 
the umbrella for. Of course! mequuenaee 
“Nice elothes, I shall get too, trapesing Humru! T’msure! Well! I wonder what it will 
through weather like this. My gown and bon-| be next! There's nothing proper now—nothing 
net will be spoilt quite. Needn’t I wear ’em|atall. Better get somebody else to keep the 
thent Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shall wear ’em. house I think. JI can’t do it now, it seems; I’m 
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only in the way here: I'd better take the children, 
and go. 

‘** What am I grumbling about now? It’s very 
well for you to ask that! I’m sure I’d better be 
out of the world than—there now, Mr. Caudle; 
there you are again! I shall speak, sir. It isn’t 
often | open my mouth, heaven knows! But you 
like to hear nobody talk but yourself. You ought 
to have married a negro slave, and not any re- 
spectable woman. 

*You’re to go about the house looking like 
thunder all the day, and I’m not to say a word. 
Where do you think pudding ’s to come from every 
day? You show a nice example to your chil- 
dren, you do; complaining, and turning your nose 
up at a sweet piece of cold mutton, because 
there’s no pudding! You go a nice way to 
make ’em extravagant—teach ‘em nice lessons to 
begin the world with. Do you know what pud- 
dings cost; or do you think they fly in at the 
window? 

** You hate cold mutton. The more shame for 
you, Mr. Caudle. I’m sure you ’ve the stomach 
of a lord, you have, No, sir; I didn’t choose to 
hash the mutton. It’s very easy for you to say 
hash it; but J know what a joint loses in hashing : 
it’s a day’s dinner the less, if it’s abit. Yes, I 
dare say; other people may have puddings with 
cold mutton. No doubt of it; al other people 
become bankrupts. But if ever you get into the 
Gazette, it shant be my fault—no; I'll do my 
duty as a wife to you, Mr. Caudle: you shall 
never have it to say that it was my housekeeping 
that brought you to beggary. No; you may sulk 
at the cold meat—ha! I hope you ’}I never live to 
want such a piece of cold mutton as we had to- 
day! And you may threaten to go to a tavern to 
dine ;, but with our present means, not a crumb of 
pudding do you get from me. You shall have 
nothing but the cold joint—nothing as I’m a 
Christian sinner. 

** Yes; there you are, throwing those fowls in 
my face again! I know you once brought home 
a pair of fowls; I know it: and warn’t you mean 
enough to want to stop ’em out of my week’s 
money? Qh, the selfishness—the shabbiness of 
men! They can go out and throw away pounds 
upon pounds with a pack of people who laugh at 
"em afterwards; but if it’s anything wanting for 
their own homes, their poor wives may hunt for it. 
I wonder you don’t blush to name those fowls 
again! I wouldn’t be so little for the world, Mr. 
Caudle! 

‘‘What are you going to do? Going to get 
up? Don’t make yourself ridiculous, Mr. Caudle ; 
I can’t say a word to you like any other wife, but 
you must threaten to get up. Do be ashamed of 
yourself, 

‘* Puddings, indeed! Do you think I’m made 
of puddings? Didn’t you have some boiled rice 
three weeks ago? Besides, is this the time of 
the year for puddings! It’s all very well if I had 
money enough allowed me like any other wife to 
keep the house with; then, indeed, I might have 
preserves like any other woman ; now, it’s impos- 
sible; and it ’s cruel—yes, Mr. Caudle, cruel—of 
you to expect it. 

‘** Apples arn’t so dear, arn’t they? 
what apples are, Mr. Caudle, without your telling 
me. But I suppose you want something more 
than apples for dumplings? I suppose sugar costs 
something, doesn’t it? And that’s how it is. 
That’s how one expense brings on another, and 
that ’s how people go to ruin. 


I know 
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** Pancakes! What the use of your lying mut. 
tering there about pancakes Don’t you always 
have ’em once a-year—every Shrove Tuesday? 
And what would any moderate, decent man want 
more t”’ 

‘Pancakes, indeed! Pray, Mr. Candle—no, 
it’s no use your saying fine words to me to let you 
go to sleep; I shan’t!—pray do you know ‘the 
price of eggs justnow? There's not an egg you 
can trust to under seven and eight a shilling: 
well, you’ve only just to reckon up how many 
eggs—don’t lie swearing there at the eggs, in that 
manner, Mr. Caudle; unless you expect the bed 
to open under you. You call yourself a respect- 
able “tradesman, I suppose! Ha! I only wish 
people knew you as well asI do! Swearing at 
eggs, indeed! But I’m tired of this usage, Mr. 
Caudle ; quite tired of it; and I don’t care how 
soon it’s ended ! 

**T’m sure I do nothing but work and labor, 
and think how to make the most of everything; 
and this is how I’m rewarded. I should like to 
see anybody whose joints go further than mine, 
But if I was to throw away your money into the 
street, or lay it out in fine feathers on myself, | 
should be better thought of. The woman who 
studies her husband and her family is always made 
a drudge of. It’s your fine fal-lal wives who ‘ve 
the best time of it. 

** What’s the use of your lying groaning there 
in that manner? That won’t make me hold my 
tongue, I can tell you. You think to have it all 
your own way—but you won’t, Mr. Caudle! You 
ean insult my dinner; look like a demon, I may 
say, at a wholesome piece of cold mutton—ha 
the thousands of far better creatures than you are 
who ’d been thankful for that mutton !—and I ‘m 
never to speak! But you’re mistaken—I will! 
Your usage of me, Mr. Caudle, is infamous—un- 
worthy of a man. I only wish people knew you 
for what you are! but they shall some day. 

** Puddings! And now I suppose I shall hear 
of nothing but puddings! Yes, and I know what 
it would end in. First, you’d have a pudding 
every day; oh, I know your extravagance—then 
you'd go for fish—then I should n’t wonder if 
you ’d have soup; turtle, no doubt: then you'd 
go for a dessert ; and—oh! I see it all as plain as 
the quilt before me—but no! not while | live! 
What your second wife may do, I don’t know; 
perhaps she'll be a fine lady; but you shan't be 
ruined by me, Mr. Caudle; that I’m determined. 
Puddings, indeed! Pu-dding-s! Pudd—”’ 


‘* Exhausted nature,’’ says Caudle, ‘ could 
hold out no longer. Here my wife went to 
sleep.” 





BALLAD BY THE REV. HENRY ALFORD, M. A. 


Rise, sons of merry England, from mountain and 
from plain ;— 

Let each light up his spirit, let none unmoved re- 
main ; 

The morning is before you, and glorious is the sun; 

Rise up and do your blessed work before the 
day be done. 


‘Come help us, come and help us,’—from the 
valley and the hill, 

To the ear of God in heaven are the eries ascend- 
ing still : 

The soul that wanteth knowledge, the flesh that 
wanteth food ;— 


Arise, ye sons of England, go about doing good. 
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Your hundreds and your thousands at usage and 
in purse, 

Behold a safe investment which shall bless and 
never curse ! 

0 who would spend for house or land, if he 
might but from above 

Draw down the sweet and holy dew of happiness 
and love? 


Pour out upon the needy ones the soft and healing 
balm ; 

The storm hath not arisen yet—ye yet may keep 
the calm : 

Already mounts the darkness—the warning wind 
is loud ; 

But ye may seek your father’s God, and pray 
away the cloud. 


Go, throng our ancient churches, and on the holy 
floor 

Kneel humbly in your penitence among the kneel- 
ing poor ; 

Cry out at morn and even, and amid the busy day, 

“Spare, spare, O Lord, thy people!—O cast us 
not away !”’ 


Hush down the sounds of quarrel, let party names 
alone,— 

Let brother join with brother, and England claim 
her own. 

In battle with the Mammon-host join peasant, clerk 
and Jord ; 

Sweet charity your banner-flag, and Gop For aLL 
your word. 

Parker's Magazine. 





The Individuality of the Indwidual. A Lecture, 
by Wittram Macca.t, author of ‘ The Doc- 
trine of Individuality,’’ ‘*'The Agents of Civili- 
zation,” &c. London, Chapman, Newgate- 
street. 


Rarety, perhaps never, have we seen so small 
a book containing such comprehensive thoughts. 
Mr. Maccall does not think in leading strings, 
neither does he borrow the mannerisms of compo- 
sition; in truth he is the embodyment of his own 
idea, and hence the individuality of his writings. 
He would teach man self-reliance ; that he has a 
distinctive character. In this Young England will 
readily concur. We remember what an American 
writer has finely said on the subject: ‘* An insti- 
tation is the lengthened shadow of one man; as 
the Reformation of Luther; Quakerism of Fox ; 
Methodism of Wesley ; Abolition of Clarkson.”’ 

This lecture will teach, not so much what is 
unlearned, as that which, having been learned, is 
partially forgotten. It is no wonder that the indi- 
vidual is overlooked in the large congregations of 
men. In politics, as in all present movements, 
party is the only power acknowledged ; but the 
individual is not less active, not less effective. 
Genius is always individual, as that of Michael 
Angelo, Shakspeare, and Seott. Theirs was not a 
national individuality, but, apart from country, the 
individuality of mind. Lesser spirits possess it in 
a corresponding degree. We believe that what is 
called the eccentricity of a man is but the un- 
trained working of his individuality. Mr. Maccall 
would educate the individuality that it may yield 





**The imaginative child, if educated according 
to his distinctive nature, would help to correct the 
exaggeration and to soften the angularity of the 
logical child, and to throw around the sensitive 
child ideal visions—which would hinder him from 
dwelling with anguish on every exhibition of dis- 
tress; and the sensitive child, if educated accord- 
ing to his distinctive nature, would teach the imag- 
inative child not to dwell in imagination as a mere 
selfish luxury, but to shed its colors as a benignity 
on the rugged realities of others, to whom the 
reality is too real, and would teach the logical 
child how vain is logic without feeling, and that 
doubt was only given by God in order to conduct 
to faith ; and the logical child, if educated accord- 
ing to his distinctive nature, would teach the imag- 
inative child that all fancy is but the brilliant 
shadow of truth; and would teach the sensitive 
child that the sensibility that is not healthy, not in 
harmony with the other powers, is useless to the 
world, in proportion as it is a torture to itself.’’ 

We have said enough of this little pamphlet to 
recommend it, which we do, not so much for its 
novelty, as for its truth; not so much that it is 
conceived with the elegance of a poet, as that it is 
expressed with the honesty of a man.’’—Oritic. 





LAMENT OF D’ISRAELI. 


I REALLY can't imagine why, 
With my confessed ability— 

From the ungrateful tories, I 
Get nothing but civility. 


The ‘ independent’’ dodge I ’ve tried, 
I’ve also tried servility ;— 

It’s all the same—they won’t provide— 
1 only get——civility. 


I’ve flattered Peel; he smiles back thanks 
With Belial’s own tranquillity ; 

But still he keeps me in ‘‘ the ranks,”’ 
And pays me——with civility. 


I ’ve worried him, I ’ve sneered at him, 
I’ve threatened bold hostility— 

But no—he still preserves his im- 
perturbable civility. 


If not the birth, at least I’ve now 
The manners of nobility ; 
But yet Sir Robert scorns to bow 
ith more than mere civility. 


Well, I’ve been pretty mild as yet, 
But now 1 ’ll try seurrility ; 

It’s very hard if ¢hat don’t get 
Me more than mere civility. —Punch. 





Bearer ann Dover.—When anything strikes 
the mind as a truth, however distasteful it may be, 
or opposed to our former feelings, we have no 
option—the instant we see it as true, we are con- 
strained to embrace it; we cannot say we will or 
will not—it is a necessity, and we must. The 
first distinctly recognized doubt is of the same 
kind ; we may struggle against it as we will, but 


ithere it is, a wedge inserted into the very fabric 


its full fruits for the benefit of the race. He | of our faith, which splits to the foundation, and 
denounces the plan of educating all children alike. | falls off from us, leaving us naked and trembling 


e says :— 


among its ruins.—Zoe. 
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From the Polytechnic Review. 


ON NOVEL APPLIANCES OF WAR, PROPOSED OR 
EXECUTED, SO FAR AS RELATES TO PROJEC- 
TILES. 


Havine attended to most of the circumstances 
which limit the range of projectiles, we purpose 
now to state, as shortly as is consistent with truth 
and justice to the subject, the means which have 
been proposed to increase this range ; we will also 
mention the results of these suggestions, so far as 
they have been carried into practice, and will dis- 
cuss the probability of the existence of methods 
said to be kept secret, and the chance of the dis- 
covery of others. 

We have already alluded to the common suppo- 
sition that chemical science may present the artil- 
leryman with some substance that is, in common 
parlance, ‘‘ stronger’’ than gunpowder, and that 
by this means a vast increase of range may be 
effected. We have shown the futility of this opin- 
ion; we have proved that chemists disclaim any 
such knowledge: we have demonstrated that if 
they should claim to be the depositaries of such a 
secret, the mathematician and practical artillery- 
man would treat the statement with unbelief, and 
justly too, because it is in opposition to incontro- 
vertible laws. As well might a chemist say that 
he could annihilate the attraction of gravitation, as 
that he could elaborate such a peculiar composition 
or gunpowder. 

It may be said that chemistry is a field whose 
treasures are but little known; that although such 
explosive compounds as chemists generally are 
aware of may be inferior in propulsive force to 
gunpowder, this mere fact is not sufficient in 
itself to warrant a supposition that some peculiar 
composition of exceeding potency may not be dis- 
covered and held in seerecy by one favored indi- 
vidual; still our objection applies not the less. 
There is a point beyond which no increase of pri- 
mary force can increase the range of a projectile, 
and this point is far within the limits which circum- 
scribe the force of gunpowder. 

We are justified in asserting, then, that far 
advanced as are all sciences connected with mili- 
tary engineering, in the present day, very little 
increase of the range of common ordnance (we 
mean cannons and engines of that class) will be 
effected ; and that this little will be accomplished, 
not through any new composition of gunpowder, 
but as a consequence of improvement in the me- 
chanical construction of missiles, and their project- 
ing ordnance. 

The longest range and greatest velocity ever 
accomplished by any ordnance, ancient or modern, 
up to the period of 1840, and we believe to the 
present time, is 5,720 yards, or just three miles 
and a quarter. The whole time of flight was only 
thirty seconds and a quarter, which is estimated at 
2,100 feet, in the first second of time. The piece 
of ordnance used on this occasion was a fifty-six- 
pounder cannon, east on the principles of Mr. 
Monk, who suggested the propriety of removing a 
considerable proportion of useless metal from the 
gun before the trunions, and adding it to the 
breech, where alone increased strength is desira- 
ble. This arrangement permits the use of a 
larger projecting charge of gunpowder, without 
risking the calamity of bursting. The quantity of 
powder employed in the experiment alluded to 
was ten pounds, and the ball weighed sixty-two 





pounds and a-half, a circumstance which requires 
some explanation, seeing that we have stated the 
gun to be a fifty-eight pounder. The explanation 
is this: the momentum of a projectile is the pro- 
duct of its mass and its velocity ; by increasing 
that mass, therefore, or, in other words, by adding 
to its weight without adding to its size, we acquire 
a proportionate increase of momentum, and a con- 
sequent increase of range. The shot on the pres- 
eut occasion was an iron shell filled with lead; 
hence its weight of sixty-two pounds and a half. 

Nearly the same range was accomplished by the 
French during the Peninsular war, who threw 
shells into Cadiz, rather more than a distance of 
three miles; they, however, used enormous mor- 
tars, one of which is at present in St. James’ Park, 
and employed the largest charges of gunpowder 
ever known in modern times; the missiles pro- 


jected, moreover, were shells nearly filled with 


lead, the remaining space containing gunpowder 
ignitible by a fuse as in the common shell. 

The fact that leaden balls accomplish a longer 
range than iron ones, seems to have been discoy- 
ered, at least once by chance, the discoverers being 
totally ignorant of the principles on which the 
circumstance was founded. It is related that dur- 
ing the war an American ship having expended 
all her cannon-balls, and being unable to procure 
others of a similar kind, had some prepared of 
lead; when on employing them in a subsequent 
action, her captain and erew were surprised at 
their long range and efficacy. Sir Howard Doug- 
las is so satisfied of their advantages on peculiar 
occasions, that he recommends their introduction 
in the navy. 

Amongst the suggestions which naturally pre- 
sent themselves for increasing the range of a shot, 
a very obvious one seems to be the diminution of 
its windage, or the space which exists between it 
and the inside of the gun. Thus is reduced toa 
minimum the loss experienced by the escape of 
the gunpowder around the sides of the ball. ‘That 
short kind of ordnance, the carronade, is made to 
embrace this amongst other principles, and the 
result of practice fully warrants, in this case, the 
justice of the theory. ‘To long guns, however, 
the rule does not apply—a fact which may seem 
strange at first, but which can be easily explained. 
With very great velocities and long guns there is 
a large column of air to be displaced before the 
ball leaves the gun, and which is condensed with 
great rapidity by the force of the ball, to which it 
offers immense resistance if it fit the gun closely. 
If, however, the size of the ball be reduced, the 
air has more space to rush round it, and the ball 
more easily escapes. 

Believing as we do that no considerable increase 
of range, from guns of the sizes at present in use, 
will ever be acquired, the question still remains 
unanswered whether such increased range may 
not be achieved by other means. For the sake of 
precision, we will assume this increased range 
to be six miles, and will ask whether such can be 
accomplished by any method, or combination of 
methods? We do not regard it as totally impossi- 
ble ;—we see no primary law of nature against it, 
although we recognize difficulties so grave, and so 
numerous, as to check even the wild excursions of 
our faney ; and we are not theoretical enough to 
forget that even the mere possibility of this range 
granted, its military application is quite another 
thing ;—involving considerations of facility, ©x- 
pense, and amount of scientific acquirement; 
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besides a thousand and one others, all separate 
from the original question. As to the possidility 
of such a range, stripped of all accessory and 
contingent difficulties, our opinion is in the affirma- 
tive, although we are aware that the investigation 
of others, more practically conversant with these 
matters than ourselves, does not lead them to a 
similar conclusion. If a cannon-ball, when its 
flight was nearly expended, could meet with some 
aérial gua to urge it forward again—if, in other 
words, its flight could be made to depend on two 
or more consecutive impulses, instead of one 
primary shock, its range would be evidently in- 
creased. Now, in reality, these desiderata are to 
a great extent accomplished by the rocket, which 
carries its own propelling agent with it. The 
question, whether a cannon-ball, of the largest 
present size, can be shot six miles, involves a 
primary law of nature—a law which must be sus- 
pended before the question can be answered in the 
affirmative, and which consequently is an impossi- 
bility. The question, whether a rocket can ac- 
complish this distance, involves no such suspension 
ofa natural law, and no such impossibility. The 
rocket presents us with certain theoretical con- 
ditions necessary for the end in view ; it remains 
to ascertain whether they can be sufficiently elabo- 
rated, 

But in thus ideally suggesting a probable range 
of six miles, we need not assume the necessity of 
any increase of range either of gun or rocket. 
We will suppose a missile to be formed of a com- 
bination of one ball and two or more rockets ; this 
missile first to be projected from a gun, during 
which a fuse is to he ignited, and to burn during 
ils trajectory course, in such a manner as to ignite 
the first rocket. This rocket is now to free itself 
from the ball, which falls; the rocket proceeding 
in its course, and eventually igniting the other 
rocket; this last accomplishes the termination of 
the distance. 

All this may be assumed as possible, although 
involving thousands of difficulties to which we do 
not require to have our attention drawn. We 
know the irregular flight of rockets—we know 
the difficulty which their sticks would occasion 
when thus shot from ordnance—in short, we are 
not visionary nor sanguine on the subject, and 
could fill half a dozen pages with difficulties and 
objections to the scheme—yet we see no reason 
why it must be regarded as impossible. Our 
ideas as to the precision of flight of such a missile 
would be very moderate. For our own part, if we 
rejoiced in a size a thousand times greater than 
our present dimensions—if we out-rivalled in 
stature the Cyclopes of old—we would willingly, 
for the tenth part of three hundred thousand pounds, 
expose our vast bulk in any aspect the operator 
might most desire, for the long space of three 
months, and at four miles distance, as a target for 
such a weapon. We would stipulate, however, 
that we should be distinctly and accurately aimed 
at; conceiving, like a certain spaniel who always 
posted himself exactly opposite the muzzle of his 
master’s gun, that the charge was more likely to 
take any other direction than the one desired. 

The attention of the public was a short time ago 
on the gui vive about long ranges, being directed 
to this subject in consequence of the circumstances 
disclosed by Mr. Warner, who probably had in 
view the very plan of accomplishing a six-mile 
range that we have already mentioned, inasmuch 
a8 he asserted that a two-pounder gun made on a 





peculiar construction would be sufficient to accom- 
plish it. Now, we well know, that, caferis pari- 
bus, the longest range will be accomplished by the 
largest gun, and that a two-pounder cannon is 
smaller than any in our service ; without intending 
any disrespect to any one, then, we may safely 
assert that to project a ball six miles from a two 
pounder by the mere primary force of gunpowder 
is a physical impossibility ; and that if such range 
be accomplished, and a two-pounder cannon be 
instrumental in accomplishing it, this can only be 
effected by some such plan as we have described. 
We have another reason for presuming Mr. War- 
ner to have intended this to be the plan—he dis- 
claims most pointedly ever having asserted that he 
could project by means of a two-pounder @ cannon- 
ball six miles ; but he avoids stating that the two- 
pounder is not to be instrumental in projecting a 
missile of name unknown to that distance, and he 
requires a two-pounder peculiarly constructed. 

Ve here leave this part of the subject, and 
proceed to the consideration of some other improve- 
ments which have either been introduced or are 
proposed to be introduced to the war-like art. 
The mere projection of missiles by the force of 
gunpowder was a great discovery ; the application 
of the same substance to the bursting of shells was 
an ingenious and useful extension of it, adding to 
the mere projectile force of the ball the devasta- 
tion and the consequent terror of fire, together with 
the primary explosive power and disintegrating 
influence of gunpowder. When first shells were 
thrown from mortars, pyrotechnical science was 
not sufficiently advanced to render the period of 
their bursting at all certain; neither were the 

rinciples or practice of their firing well known. 
hey were ill-constructed, ill-managed, and more- 
over a prejudice existed that the fuse must be 
lighted before the charge was fired, which added 
considerably to the danger as well as the trouble 
of mortar practice. 

These defects are now, to a great extent, over- 
come ; shells are cast of equal weight, and their 
fuses correspond so well amongst themselves as 
regards time of burning, that the distance of pro- 
jection being known, the time of bursting can be 
calculated with wonderful accuracy. When, how- 
ever, it is considered that a small fraction of a sec- 
ond is on some occasions a matter of considerable 
importance, and that such an amount of accuracy 
is hardly possible to be expected from the use of 
the fuse, it will be evident that any simple and at 
the same time safe and effective plan of procuring 
the explosion altogether independently of the fuse, 
would be a desideratum. The various substances 
known to chemists as capable of exploding by per- 
cussion, favors the idea of a substitute. Could 
not a shell be filled with gunpowder, as is usually 
done, and furnished in some manner with an ap- 
pendage, such as the copper percussion cap for 
instance, which might explode when the shell 
struck the object, and thus ignite the contained. 
charge? Instead of a shell furnished with a 
percussive appendage, could not the percussive 
material form part of the shell? ‘These are 
amongst the most obvious questions which present 
themselves, and at a first blush they seem easily 
answerable in the affirmative ; but a little consider- 
ation will develop many difficulties. ‘There is no 
difficulty experienced in making a shell explode 
on percussion, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
make it explode when wanted. ‘The primary im- 
pulse of the charge of the gun is in itself a strong, 
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peeeeenine agent, and hence percussive shells as 
requently explode immediately on leaving the gun 
as on striking their object. This is a very great 
disadvantage, although certainly not insuperable ; 
a far greater one is the difficulty and danger of 
keeping such shells and conveying them from 
age to place, not under peculiar scientific charge, 
ut subject to all the shakings, blows, and other 
contingencies of military and naval transport. This 
remark certainly does not apply to those shells 
which are furnished with a percussive appendage, 
but they are open to other grave objections. Ina 
shell of this kind some provision must be made to 
insure the striking of that part of the shell which 
is furnished with the percussive appendage—a 
matter in itself of no small difficulty as regards 
cannon, and which as yet has only been ac- 
complished by departing from the spherical and 
assuming the pyriform shape in the construction of 
the shell, under which circumstances the large 
end will point forward, and consequently strike 
the object first. Now, the united testimony of 
practical men is against the employment of non- 
spherical missiles, so far as relates to every variety 
of gun, and at long ranges, as being so exceed- 
ingly irregular in their flight that their use becomes 
most uncertain, and defies all calculation. At 
short distances, however, and especially for sea- 
service, bar shots are, under particular circum- 
stances, recommended. A small gun may thus be 
made to project great weight of metal, and thus to 
“— a great increase of destructive power. 

The remark only applies to cannon, and plain 
small arms: so far as relates to rifles, the diffi- 
culty has been entirely overcome—or more cor- 
rectly speaking, never existed. An elongated or 
cylindrical body, properly fitted to the rifle and 
shot from it, maintains during flight that end for- 
ward which first emerged from the barrel, the 
reason of which is attributable to the rotatory 
motion it acquires. If then a hollow cylinder of 
lead, fitted to a rifled barrel, be filled with gun- 
powder and furnished with a copper percussion 
cap, or some equivalent contrivance, it will act 
very efficiently as a percussion shell. Captain 
Norton has availed himself of the principle, and in 
allusion to the contrivance, Mr. Wilkinson of Pall 
Mall, in his work on engines of war, p. 115, states 
—*‘* T never found one (1. e. of these shells) fail to 
strike on the foremost end, and explode at all dis- 
tances from 50 to 300 yards. In one experiment 
I fired at two thicknesses of inch and half elm 
lined with sheet iron, and containing between 
them a stratum of four inches of water, the shell 
passed through the whole at sixty yards’ distance, 
and exploded a box of gunpowder on the other 
side.’’ It will be seen then, that so far as relates 
to rifled small arms, there is no difficulty—but 
rifled cannon do not exist, every attempt to use 
such ordnance effectively having proved a failure. 

Mr. Pasley, many years since, proposed a very 
safe and ingenious plan for making a percussion 
shell, the explosion of which was dependent on 
the fact, that air suddenly compressed liberates 
heat sufficient to inflame gunpowder. His shells 
were pyriform, for reasons already mentioned, 
and a cylindrical cavity terminating at the large 


-extremity of the shell, was partly filled with gun- 


powder, and closed with a tightly-fitting iron bar, 
which projected considerably beyond the surface 
of the shell, but which a sudden blow could force 
down after the manner of a piston, and thus ignite 


ithe powder. These shells were tried at Wool- 





wich and condemned chiefly on account of their de 
parture from the spherical form ; although it would 
not be difficult to point out other disadvantages, 
For instance, the quantity of gunpowder such g 
shell could hold, would be very insignificant, and 
the bar would be very liable to get fixed from 
rust, &c, 

We have hitherto supposed that the shell is to 
be filled with gunpowder, and that a percussive 
explosive substance, is to be merely an agent for 
igniting this gunpowder. Gunpowder, in fact, 
provided we have the time of its explosion under 
control, will do all that is desired ; and if it did 
not, no assistance nor increase of power would be 
derivable from any of the chemical explosive 
agents; whilst the danger to all parties having 
anything todo with such shells would be immense. 
Were it our object to speculate on the possible 
number, and arrangement of chemical subsiances 
with which a theoretical percussion shel] might be 
filled, our task would be longer, than interesting 
or profitable—suffice it to say, that no class of per- 
sons expect so little actual advantage from such 
combinations, in a practical point of view, as 
chemists, and it would seem that their opinion 
— claim for itself some amount of respect. 

rom the remarks we have already made, it 
will be obvious that we consider the two preatest 
difficulties, which stand in the way of the per- 
cussion shells as fired from guns, mortars, &c., to 
be, 1. The danger of explosion from the primary 
shock of the ignited charge ; 2. ‘The difficulty of 
causing any given side of the shell to impinge on 
an object, except the spherical form be abandoned. 
A slight consideration will be sufficient to show 
that neither objection applies to shells which are 
projected by the force of a rocket—consequently, 
if those missiles can ever be made to take a more 
direct course, su as to be more effectually amenable 
to calculations, the limit to their application will 
be greatly extended—nay, even in their present 
state we imagine the percussion shell would, in 
the event of another war, be for some services, 
appended to them. 

We ought not to dismiss the subject of shells 
without mentioning a contrivance of most terrible 
efficacy, which has been suggested. We cannot 
do better than quote the original statement, Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, August 18, 1844, which in 
allusion to Professor Bunsen, thus proceeds :— 
‘* He has shown that this liquid of Cadet, consists 
chiefly of the oxide of an organic radical, or com- 
pound base, which has a constitution precisely 
similar to common alcohol, but in which the oxy- 
gen is replaced by the metal arsenic. Thus the 
chemical formula of aleohol is 

C4. H5. O. 
and that of the new radical which has been 
ealled cacodyl in reference to its abominable 


smell, is 
C4. HS. Ar. 

‘** Now this body possesses the most extreme, 
and rapid spontaneous inflammability, the moment 
it is exposed to the air which oxidises it, and forms 
the oxide of cacodyl of which principally Cadet’s 
liquor consists. If, therefore, a fragile vessel of 
this fluid, say a glass globe, be thrown into the 
port hole of a ship the moment it breaks against 
the deck, or any hard object, the spilled fluid is in 
a blaze, and capable of setting on fire anything 
combustible in contact with it. But this is not all. 
The result of this combustion is the evolution of 
clouds of white arsenic, so that the atmosphere 
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around becomes instantly a deadly poison! Thus 
if inflamed between decks the atmosphere would 
at once be rendered fatal ; for it is well known to 
toxicologists that a most minute dose of arsenic 
taken in this form into the lungs, is almost certain 
to produce death more or less speedily. Further, 
the substance is insoluble in water, and heavier 
than it; so that water will not extinguish it when 
on fire. The oxide produced by its combustion, 
moreover, is a violent poison. It would be difficult 
to conceive a collection of more formidable proper- 
ties in one body, or of any more fitting it for an 
agent of destruction in warfare!’’ The writer 
suggests that it might have been the Greek fire, in 
which supposition we differ from him ; although 
we see no other objections to its employment in 
warfare except the difficulty and danger of pre- 
paring and stowing the material, added to a certain 
chivalric feeling which cavils at particular modes 
of death, although permitting others. For our 
part, we would hail with satisfaction any discovery 
that could make warfare more terrible, consci- 
entiously believing that the application of such 
wholesale methods of slaughter would be the surest 
meaus of establishing universal peace. We have 
not the affectation of admiring war—we wish it 
could cease—but if it must be cultivated as a 
science, we —- it, like viher sciences, has 
its theoretical point of absolute perfection—which 
would seem to consist in the total slaughter of 
two belligerent hosts. Once render warfare per- 
fect to this extent and men would not fight ;— 
slaughter we take it is the main object of all 
battles—this granted, it can matter very little 
whether men are cut in two by chain-shots—per- 
forated by musket-balls—blown to atoms by bomb- 
shells—or poisoned by arsenical fumes! 


ON METHODS OF SUBMARINE ATTACK. 


From the very infancy of naval warfare, it has 
always been an object much sought after, to inflict 
an injury on an adverse ship under the line of im- 
mersion in water. ‘To secure this end the ancient 
galleys of Greece and Rome were armed with 
sharp subaqueous beaks, which being driven by 
the aid of the rowers against an advanced vessel, 
inflicted the most dangerous fractures and perfor- 
ations. The genius of naval modern warfare did 
not admit of the employment of such methods of 
attack, and it has consequently been long relin- 
quished :—lately, however, Mr. Nasmyth, the in- 
ventor of the steam-hammer, has submitted to the 
consideration of the Admiralty the plan of an iron 
steamer, bomb-proof, which, (he says,) ‘ will 
effectually destroy any ship or squadron. She is 
propelled by the Archimedean screw, and when 
going at the rate of six knots an hour she will run 
stern on to a ship, and leave a hole in her many 
feet wide beneath the surface. It is in fact the 
power of two ships coming into collision with each 
other at the rate of ten knots an hour, placed by 
mechanical means in the hands of not more than 
three men.’’* 


Stull more ingenious was the contrivance of the 


* The fate of the sword-fish, which after perforating a 
ship's side, finds it impossible to withdraw its weapon, 
and only escapes by its sacrifice, might have furnished a 
useful hint to Mr. Nasmyth. Granting that he could 
thus approach a ship and perforate it, he would find him- 
self literally, and absolutely in a fiz. But we take it his 
machine would be sadly hammered about by cannon 
balls, and sadly interfered with hy the ship's boats, 


je before the somewhat amusing catastrophe could 
r. 





American, Fulton, who actually devised a boat 
capable of diving and progressing under water. 
In the Annual Register for 1802, is an account of 
this diving-boat taken from the relation of Citizen 
St. Aubin, a man of letters at Paris, and a mem: 
ber of the tribunate, which confirms the inventor’s 
statement of the success of his experiment—‘‘ I 
have,’’ says M. St. Aubin, ‘‘ just been to inspect 
the plan and section of a nautilus or diving-boat, 
invented by Mr. Fulton, similar to that with which 
he lately made his curious and interesting experi- 
ment at Havre and Brest. The diving-boat in the 
construction of which he is now employed, will be 
capacious enough to contain eight men and pro- 
vision enough for twenty days; and will be of 
sufficient strength and power to enable him to 
plunge 100 feet under water if necessary. He has 
constructed a reservoir for air, which will enable 
eight men to remain under water for eight hours. 
When the boat is above water it has two sails, and 
looks just like a common boat. When she is to 
dive the mast and sails are struck. In making 
this experiment at Havre, Mr. Fulton not only 
remained a whole hour under water with three of 
his companions, but kept his boat parallel to the 
horizon at any given depth. He proved that the 
compass points as correctly under water as on the 
surface ; and that while under water, the boat 
made way at the rate of half a league an hour, 
by means constructed for that purpose.’’ Vol. 
XLIV. 

However visionary may seem the idea of apply- 
ing such a subaqueous boat to the uses of actual 
warfare, Earl Stanhope, (no incompetent author- 
ity,) entertained an opinion of the feasibility of the 
plan ; and in the year 1803 he stated in the house 
of lords, that he had given a plan to the admiralty, 
a contrivance for protecting ships against such an 
assailant. It is said that our government purchased 
the neutrality of Mr. Fulton, fearing Jest he should 
impart his secret to the French, and that in conse- 
quence of this bribe he returned to America, and 
the invention was not further divulged. 

The question of the possibility of subaqueous 
attack by means of a projectile weapon, acquired 
extraordinary interest during the summer and 
autumn of last year, (1844,) in consequence of the 
secret of an invisible shell, claimed by Mr. Warner, 
and the effects of which were illustrated by him on 
the John of Gaunt, off Brighton. 

Far be it from us to disparage the merits of any 
inventor, or even by implication to underrate the 
value of discoveries to which he lays claim; 
much less would we join that section of a noisy 
and thoughtless populace, who, without proper 
means of forming a correct judgment, disbelieve 
everything they cannot understand. We are 
amongst those who believe in the possibility of 
destroying a ship at a far greater range than 300 
yards, by the agency of a subaqueous projectile: 
this is our opinion, which like any other mere 
opinion, is not infallible, although deduced from 
many experiments. Such being our views, we 
regret that Mr. Warner pursued a course of opera- 
tions which could not but excite suspicion, and 
which would have enabled him to employ one of 
several trickeries had he so desired. We do not 
mean for an instant to imply that the experiment 
was not a bena fide one, and that no projectile was 
used; we have already recorded our opinion that 
the use of a projectile under the circumstances was 
possible—nay, that such was not difficult ; all we 
mean to say is this: that the use of such projectile 
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was not demonstrated, and can merely be received | at this epoch, to say whether the first or last has 


as a matter of faith. Mr. Warner should neither 
have had the John of Gaunt in tow, nor should he 
have approached her previously to the explosion. 
The mere presence of a tow-line would have 
afforded several means of explosion: it might be 
made to spring a lock, and thus explode a maga- 
zine of powder ; still easier might it have been the 
medium of concealing two voltaic wires, which 
would have furnished the means of instantaneously 
igniting a magazine, no matter how far distant. 
The explosion again might have been occasioned 
as described by Sir G. Cockburn in the house of 
commons on Wednesday, July 31.—‘* He would 
state exactly how the experiment had taken place. 
He had an officer in a boat close to the two vessels, 
and the officer distinctly saw the one blow up. A 
rope with two buoys attached was thrown across 
her cutwater, the vessel then going at the rate of 
about three knots an hour; these two buoys, by 
the impetus of the vessel, were forced under water, 
and the tension of the rope attached to them either 
struck a hammer or excited by other means the 
igniting power, and then the vessel blew up.’’ 
The officer who had reported to him said, ‘* he con- 
sidered that the explosion was the effect of two 
barrels of gunpowder.’’ M. Jobert of Brussels, 
suggests that a congreve rocket headed with ful- 
minating mercury was the missile employed—fired 
on a level with the water's surface. M. Jobert 
could not have tried the experiment—a rocket 
under these circumstances sinks almost immedi- 
ately on touching the water—besides its flight 
must have been visible. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, as the result of some experiments, that a 
purely subaqueous missile can be constructed— 
safe in its use and easy of application: more 
than this it would be premature at present to state. 


CONCLUSION, 


The task originally proposed to ourselves, draws 
near to its conclusion. During many periods of 
its progress, our regret has been that several inter- 
esting documents bearing on the subject, must be 
so summarily dismissed. The mere change of 
form and power which arms of all kinds have un- 
dergone, is in itself a matter of great interest ;— 
when taken in connexion with the states of society 
which called them into being, the interest is 
greatly enhanced. Clubs and wooden spears are 
emblems of savage life—of men scarce a step re- 
moved from the prowling denizens of the forest. 
Bows and slings are symbols of a higher grade— 
of men whose minds have begun to expand and 

rasp the first principles of mechanical science. 
Great was the advance made in the art of war, 
when the arbalest was discovered; greater that 
which prompted the construction of the vast 
artillery of old—the aries, the balista, and gigantic 
catapult! Now wealthy cities rise before our 
view—with walls and lofty towers—war is no 
longer carried on with the petty rancor of individu- 
als, but as the agent of facilitating some great, 
perhaps laudable policy. Greatest of all was that 
advance consequent on the application of gun- 
powder :—no longer do we trace the mere progress 
of the art of war—no longer are we the mere nar- 
rators of the flights of missiles and the terror of 
their effects—we become insensibly carried away 
in the torrent of a great politica] revolution! The 
discovery of printing, the mariner’s compass, and 
of gunpowder, are referable to nearly the same 
date—agents of equally revolutionary power it 
would be impossible to suggest ; and it is difficult, 








been most instrumental in altering the constitution 
of society. Amongst other consequences resulting 
from the use of gunpowder, we may especially 
enumerate two. The claim of might is more 
likely for the future to reside with those who have 
the better claim of right—with the best educated, 
and consequently most enlightened states. Brute 
force now avails but little in modern warfare, 
science being all in all. The discovery of gun- 
powder, again, has greatly tended to the decline 
of feudal sway. So far as relates to the chances 
of danger, there can be no longer a privileged class 
of warriors, whom swords may smite and arrows 
strike in vain. No doughty knights smothered in 
buff coats and iron plates, figuring during peace in 
harmless fray ; begetting a spurious sentimentality 
in the bosoms of our daughters and our wives, yet 
incapable in actual fight of being injured, and 
often, from their unwieldly arms, of injuring 
others, The time for such vagaries, thanks to the 
villanous saltpetre and its black offspring, gun- 
powder, are gone. None who now go into baitle 
can claim immunity from danger and death ; some 
whizzing ball, some blazing shell, or erring rocket 
—all very indifferent respecters of personal dig- 
nity—may come and lay a general in the dust, no 
less than the humblest drummer !* 

We really beg pardon of the ladies for thus 
slightingly alluding to their friends, the knights 
of old, with whom they have associated such ideas 
of romance. But on the first introduction of fire- 
arms they certainly did quake and complain much 
more than men so brave by reputation, aud so 
petted by fair ladies, should have done. ‘They 
guarded themselves too by such unwieldly mail 
from the annoying bullets, and must have looked 
so grotesque—so ungainly, whilst their poor steeds 
shuffled forward to the charge, groaning aud suort- 
ing under the unconscionable weight of tLeir 
riders, that we are sure, had our lady-friends seen 
them, their feelings would be more allied to mirth 
than chivalrous love. Then, what a most unro- 
mantic death was it to be cracked to death with a 
sledge hammer, like a huge lobster! But we do 
not wish the ladies to fee] any other interest in 
warlike pursuits save the very proper one of regret 
at the existence of such an evil. We object to 
that exhibition of mock valor, and that mawkish, 
silly sentiment which the system of tournaments 
long kept up; therefore we trace, with peculiar 
satisfaction, its downfall to the introduction of fire- 
arms. Such are our feelings on the subject, 
though the ladies may call us a Goth! 

Before we finally lay down our pen, we may 
observe, that of late it has seemed necessary by 
many individuals to treat all arguments concerning 
mysterious projectiles with much acrimony of 
spirit. It would even seem as though the whole 
subject were inflammatory—only to be approached 
in a passion. We have endeavored to be civil and 
just; if, however, we have on any occasion 
seemed too energetic, or too personal, we beg the 
reader to attribute the defect to an error in our 
temperament,—not to a studied design. 

* The equipment of knights and their men-at-arms was 
totally unadapted to the genius of warfare, after the em- 
ployment of sinall fire-arms had become general. Each 
man-at-arms ought to have five horses, one on which 
he rode to the charge, and hence called a charger; the 
others to carry his trappings, and to bear him on the 
march. Some attempt was made in Germany to dimin- 
ish this unwieldly retinue by allowing each man-at-arms 
only one horse, hut a wagon to every twenty men, 
See the Arte of Warre of Machiavelli, translated by 
Peter Whitehorne. 












From the Edinburgh Tales. 
GOVERNOR FOX. 


BY RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Tuere is one corner of a newspaper which 
never escapes me—no, not in the broadest, closest 
double-sheet, put forth after a long debate about 

nsions and sinecures. During a money panic, 

may chance to look first at the price of stocks— 
and, pending a Westminster election, glance at 
the latest state of the poll; but sooner or later I 
am sure to return and pore over the obituary. 
Some of my friends say this is a symptom of age 
creeping on, something like an old lady buying a 
new ‘* Practice of Piety,’’ in a print a size larger 
than is required by her present spectacles. I only 
know that the obituary is to me a column which 
at all times teems with grave, yet not unpleasant 
histories. There I see my old acquaintances, 
slight or intimate, and long lost sight of, for the 
last time. We meet once again to part in peace, 
and forever. No man indulges harsh or unkindly 
feelings in perusing the obituary. This column, 
with which the newspaper moralizes its motley 
pages, is to myself as productive of musing con- 
templation, as a saunter, backwards and forwards, 
beneath the elms of some antique and rural 
charch-yard, in a June evening—when the rooks 
above have settled for the night, when the curfew 
has ceased to toll, and the fantastic, flickering 
shadows cast by the sunken tombstones, are fast 
vanishing from the grass. 

I could not exactly recollect whether it was to 
my young friend Walpole, with whom I sat, that 
I owed my original acquaintance with Captain 
Stephen Fox, or if I first saw him as the client 
of my brother James: but I well remember the 
circumstances which taught me to revise my 
hasty and unfavorable opinion of the tough old 
governor. Had I known him only in his capacity 
of client, his death, in the obituary of a provincial 
paper, would searcely have drawn from me the 
half-suppressed eheu ! with which I met the like- 
liest piece of intelligence in the world—that a 
strong-willed, hale man, of nearly fourscore, full 
of vitality, and resolute upon living on for another 
ten years, had nevertheless been compelled sud- 
denly to submit to the common lot, all his plans 
unexeeuted. One thing remarkable was the list 
of legacies appended to the notice. These were 
out of all keeping with the character of the be- 
queather ;—but this might be the effect of a fit of 
death-bed remorse. 

My young friend, who, from various circum- 
stances, felt even more interest in the event than 
myself, had thrust the newspaper into my hand, 
pointing to the notice—saying, in a slightly trem- 
ulous voice—‘* See here! Poor old fellow! He 
was, with all his queernesses, a sound-hearted 
man, and the friend of me and mine, when a 
friend was of more value to us than now.”’ 

I now perfectly recollected where I had first 
seen the old Governor. It was at a funeral, where 
the gentleman with whom I now sat, then a boy 
of six years, attended as chief mourner. I recoi- 
lected the grayish tint of the sky, and the color 
and smell of the Thames, on that day, when nature 
appeared in her pensive, half-mourning weeds, as 

hurried on from London to Rochester in the 
stage-coach. 

“ This is quite a duty to your mind, Richard,” 
my brother had said. He wished to make me his 
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deputy. ‘Ihave some touch of a flying gout to- 
day, and am, besides, to tell the truth, so plaguily 
busy at this opening of the term. The undertaker 
will, of course, do everything in the best manner ; 
but the Walpoles are not persons to be neglected 
—and I shall like to be able to write to North- 
amptonshire, that, though indisposition prevented 
me from attending the funeral, my brother had 
seen every proper attention paid to the remains of 
Lieutenant Walpole, which became his birth and 
family.”’ 

‘* His remains '—could nothing have been done 
for the animated body! Is he the same poo 
young man | saw lately at your chambers ?”’ 

‘* The same, poor fellow! He was severely 
wounded in the affair of Alkmaer, and brought 
into Chatham. There is a poor widow, too, who 
posted down to meet him, and one or two children. 
It is amelancholy story—but Anne will tell you all 
about it. I have no time—only my instructions 
from Sir Hugh Walpole’s steward, are, that the 
funeral be conducted in the most respectable man- 
ner; and that the death be properly, but simply 
announced in the St. James’ Chronicle. Will you 
attend to that too ?”’ 

** And the young widow, and the two or three 
children?” 

**O! Ihave no orders about them, I am sorry 
to say. Walpole’s was some foolish love-match, 
I believe.”’ 

There was no time to lose. I put myself into 
my half-worn suit of solemn black, and, declining 
the proffered chaise, which I then conceived a rob- 
bery of the widow, reached Rochester by a coin- 
mon stage-coach. The whole scene, though past 
for twenty-three years, instantly revived to my 
memory, with its principal actors, Governor Fox 
and the little weeping boy whom he led in his 
hand, with the bit of rusty crape tied over the 
sleeve of his blue jacket. ‘That boy was now trans- 
formed into the gentleman opposite to whom I sat. 

On this particular day, as Walpole vowed he 
did not know what to do with himself, I had con- 
sented to dine with him ¢éte-d-téle, to survey his 
new house which he had just entered. He was 
at the high-top-gallant of his joy, in the way of 
making a rapid fortune ; and within a few days of 
marrying my third, and it is said favorite niece, 
Charlotte, for whom he had, in the ladies’ phrase, 
proposed three years before ; and who, if not abso- 
lutely denied to his hopes, had been prudently 
withheld. I had been a kind of half-coniidant of 
their attachment—my latent romance a qualifier 
in their behalf of excessive parental prudence. 

** T shall begin to believe what you old folks say 
of the brevity: of life,’’ said Walpole. ‘* Looking 
backward, ‘down the vista of time elapsed,’ to 
that funeral service in Rochester cathedral, the 
distance appears so mere a span—yet it is full 
two-and-twenty years since—older than Char- 
lotte.”’ 

One way or other we were disposed to become 
very social and communicative on this particular 
afternoon. The verge of the new life upon which 
he stood, was to Walpole a point of ‘vantage, 
from which he could look back with complacency 
on the rough, up-hill track he had traversed in 
storm and calm, in sunshine and shadow; with 
many changes of fortune, but ever, I beheve, with 
a hopeful and unfaltering spirit. Prominent 
before him, in every early stage, stood the image 
of the old governor, whose oddities and humors 





were but so many incrustations to which the pre- 
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dilections of friends might grow and cling the 
faster. 

‘*Poor old fellow! I hoped next week to 
have given him the pleasure of seeing Charlotte.” 
—There was too much Charlotte in our talk cer- 
tainly for good taste ; but in a bridegroom an uncle 
might forgive it, especially when the bride was 
his favorite niece.—‘‘1 thought he would have 
weathered out a few more winters! for, except 
the load of nearly eighty years, and a touch of 
deafness, which made him only more pleasant by 
making him more testy than before, there was not 
a symptom of vital decay about him. Here is a 
letter of his not yet five days old, written with his 
usual brevity ; but every character as sturdy, firm, 
and right-angled, as his best official despatches 
forty years back.—Many of them, I warrant me, 
lying in the Colonial Office still ge Well, 
I owe him a libation, any way. Here’s to the 
memory of Stephen Fox! in the liquor he loved 
best—sound old port.”’ 

‘‘T should not have imagined port an African 
governor’s favorite drink.”’ 

‘* He had lived long enough in England for it to 
have become so.—You know, I presume, that 
Governor Fox rose from the ranks. The Ishma- 
elite took great pride in the circumstance that 
Stephen Fox owed no favor to any patron.”’ 

**T know that, and much more good of him.”’ 

‘* For example, that it was not his fault that I, 
your nephew-elect, am not a Northamptonshire 
squire, lord of three manors. Even his kindness 
1 owe to her to whom my friends may trace what- 
ever is bearable about me—to my poor mother.”’ 

Walpole was in the fair way, in his mixed 
mood of a gentle sorrow tempering full-blown joy, 
to an overflow of heart. It is so rare in these 
highly civilized times for one man to let another 
have a peep into his breast, that were the confi- 
dence fairly given, though by a shoe-black to a 
prince, such is sympathetic human nature, that I 
believe it would be prized. 

** Did you ever know that I had been an author 
in my time, Mr. Richard ?’’ he went on. 

‘It is rare to meet with a man under thirty 
who is not—but I was not aware of your initia- 
tion.”’ 

‘*T am one of you however. Re-wrote three 
formidable pamphlets or memorials to the Colonial 
Secretary, setting forth ten thousand abuses con- 
nected with that African sovereignty ; and, before 
I was sixteen, grinded, and partly top-dressed, the 
Autobiography and the Opinions of Men and 
Things, at home and abroad, of Stephen Fox, 
Esq., Captain of Marines, and Governor of that 
abandoned fort, which he conceived of more im- 
portance to Great Britain than all her Eastern and 
Australian colonies taken together. To the aban- 
donment of that pitiful pin-fold, kept for British 
soldiers to rot in, and the abolition of the slave 
trade, he imputed the enormous increase of the 
national debt, the power of Napoleon, and all the 
disasters of this country.—My dressing spoiled his 
story, | have no doubt. All self-taught persons, 
as the best educated men are often called, tell 
their own tale best; but though he affected to 
despise Greek and Latin, he had the good stupid 
old English veneration for scholarship :—as if his 
own pithy mother-English had not been twenty 
times better than my raw, pedantic, dog-Latin 
style.” 

I confess I relished more such racy morsels of 
his own story, as I had from time to time heard 





the governor relate, viva voce, than the elaborate 
narrative polished by young Walpole, which it had 
cost its hero many years of his later life to add to 
and revise, when he had become so deaf and cross, 
as the Chatham Ladies said, that no soul in Roches- 
ter, Chatham, Brompton, or Stroud, or the regions 
thereabout, however devoted to the four aces and 
the odd trick, would sit down to a rubber with him. 

When I first saw Governor Fox he must have 
been near sixty. He had returned to England 
but six months before, and had plunged himself 
into twice as many lawsuits about nothing. He 
seemed, at the period of his return, taken al- 
together, (though there was a touch of the sea 
about him,) the hardest, most angular, and bristly 
specimen of the old unmodified domineering soldier 
of the German wars, that I had ever coped with ; 
and I confess a Jatent prepossession against the 
whole class—so different from the enlightened 
and liberalized modern soldier, whose profession 
has thrown him into the exact line of the ‘* march 
of mind”’ and the conflict of opinion ; while civil- 
ians either remain wrapped up in their original 
prejudices, or get rid of them much more slowly. 

here was nothing very remarkable in the early 
history of the governor. It was his pride to tell 
that he was the son of a miller, on one of those 
Northamptonshire manors which belonged to the 
Walpole family, and that he had been on the 
world, his own master and provider, from eleven 
years of age. His manner of abandoning his 
home was quite characteristic. 

‘** The old fellow,’’ he would say, “‘ had seven 
of us, sir, you observe ; and when the poor woman 
was carried off by fever, he could not easily do 
without a housekeeper—the curate told him so on 
the day of the funeral. But that was no reason 
for bringing home, in three months, a snivelling 
jade from Peterborough, good for nothing but 
bearing sickly brats and drinking tea, instead of a 
hearty, motherly countrywoman, who could have 
known the gage of his boys’ stomachs, and kept 
their shirts clean.”’ 

It was in this respectful manner that the gov- 
ernor spoke to Mrs. Walpole and myself, of 
father, mother, and step-dame; and his small, 

y-green eyes would twinkle with roguish mal- 
ice, when he told us, that after being half-starved, 
and often beaten by his mother-in-law, his father 
was one day persuaded by her to flog him, for 
breaking some favorite china tea-cup, and that for 
this he took the glorious revenge of smashing 
every article of crockery she had brought to the 
farm-house, before taking flight from the paternal 
roof forever. He had fled across the country, 
and got to the Suffolk coast. From thence, ina 
ship to London, and thence again to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. He was, at least, no more 
heard of in Northamptonshire for above thirty 
years of hardship and adventure. In the course 
of that time, he had been first ship-boy, and then 
private, corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, and captain 
of marines ; but it so happened that he had never 
visited England. His stations were the West 
Indies or the African coast ; and, for a long time, 
he had been doing duty in New South Wales. 
The governor’s early years had not flown on 
wings of down. I am, indeed, afraid that a ship- 
boy in a British merchantman is often one of the 
veriest slaves on earth. ‘* Nothing good about it, 
sir,’’ the governor would say, ‘‘ but the peas soup, 
and allowance of salt junk, when stores were full. 
—I knew something about my book while at home 
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in Northamptonshire, and could have answered, 
‘Who gave you that name?’ ‘My godfathers 
and godmothers,’ and such like; but all religion 
was forgotten atsea. It was not till I was corpo- 
ral, a tall fellow of twenty-one, that I took seri- 
ously to my learning. I saw by the Scots, that 
there was no getting on without it.” 

The governor had never taken doggedly to any 
one thing in his life, without making something 
of it, either by fair means or violent, were it but 
repairing the pathway, or watering the road to 
Chatham. He owed his first commission to a 
sudden mortality among the troops, which carried 
off the seven officers of the party, and left Sergeant 
Fox in chief command of the fort, of which he, 
twenty years afterwards, became the governor. 
It was bravely and skilfully defended by the 
sergeant and the few remaining marines fit for 
duty, when suddenly attacked by the insurgent 
natives, who had learned the sickly state of the 
garrison. The commander-in-chief was so much 
pleased with the courage, promptitude, and judg- 
ment, displayed by the sergeant, and by the clear- 
ness and brevity of his dispatches, that he was at 
once commissioned. 

‘Tt was all my luck, sir,’’ he would say, “‘ that 
Abercromby happened to be chief in command 
then. Had it been now, why I might have 
rotied out in the service as Sergeant Fox. Yet 
Abercromby was a Scotsman, and a country- 
man of my own.—I am not partial to the Scots, 
sir. Too many of them have lately got into the 
marine service—far too many of the hungry rap- 
scallions come here to eat up Englishmen’s bread 
and beef; but, as poor Ned Walpole would say, 
that young chap’s father, ‘the Scots are like 
water-melons, nineteen you may throw to the pigs, 
but the twentieth is a fellow to make your mouth 
water.’—Sir Ralph was one of the twentieths, 
Nag 

This is a faint specimen of the talk of my old 
friend the governor. The Scottish nation were 
not singular in his bad graces. He was, indeed, 
qualified to gain the full love of Dr. Johnson, as a 
most energetic and thorough hater. While abroad, 
he had hated Jews, Frenchmen, Scots, and Irish, 
but, above all, the Americans—the Yankees. 
He was also rather jealous of the naval service : 
but the military was the object of his peculiar dis- 
gust. Indeed, half his dispatches and memorials 











|druggist, who opposed him at vestry-meetings, 


and the numerous brood of Northamptonshire 
Foxes, Jet loose upon him as soon as he returned 
home with a fortune. As no one could tell the 
amount of that fortune, every one was at liberty 
to guess, and to fix upon the scale best fitted to 
his own ideas of the wealth and magnificence, cor- 
responding to the dignity of Governor Fox. It 
seemed to cost him more trouble to defend his 
pocket from the real and imaginary attacks made 
on it by ‘‘ this greedy pack,”’ as he styled his 
numerous relations, than his fort and government 
from the natives, of whom he spoke with much 
greater respect and affection. This government 
he had abandoned in a hot fit of ill-humor, because, 
during the short administration of his namesake 
Fox, at the beginning of the century, he had been 
privately admonished concerning his arbitrary, 
if not oppressive, dismissal of a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary from his station, whom he threatened to 
tar and feather if he ventured to approach the 
colony again. And the governor would have 
been a man of his word. 

Home he came, afier an absence of fifty years, 
in a hissing-hot fit of tropical rage. ‘*‘ ‘Those 
Whig fellows,’ he said, ‘‘ were all Bonaparte 
and Wilberforce men. They would destroy all 
subordination and good government, and play the 
devil with Old England. They had done so 
already.—What a pretty place they had made of 
Northamptonshire ! everything turned topsy-turvy 
there; and one Peel, a spinning-jenny fellow, in 
possession of some of the finest manors in Stafford- 
shire and his own native county.” 

But I have not yet got to this chapter. No- 
thing at this time could irritate the governor more 
than being supposed a humble cousin of the Hol- 
land family, save being questioned on his proba- 
ble descent from George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers. ‘‘1’m a whelp of a better litter,’’ he 
would say ;—angry perhaps—such is human nature 
—that he was not able to reply in the affirmative. 

Yet with such ideas in 1806, I lived to see the 
governor, under the combined influence of shrewd 
common sense, a strong, unperverted, however 
unenlightened, love of justice, and a splenetic 
temper, fearfully aggravated by his long residence 
abroad and the habit of absolute command, become 
a stanch Reformer, in all save the name. It 


‘might have helped to sharpen his scent for abuses 
went to prove the entire uselessuess of troops of | 
the line and cavalry: seamen alone—the wooden | 


that he no longer profited by them in any shape. 
It became his boast, ‘‘ that Stephen Fox, though 


walls! with well-appointed marine corps, being |a man of fifteen stone, did not add one ounce to 
all that was needed for the defence of Old England | the dead-weight.”” He had sold his commission, 


and her colonies.—The general name, Great 
Britain, was one the governor never would recog- 
nize. 

After his return to England his hatreds remained 
undiminished in force, and increased in number; 
but their objects gradually changed, exactly as did 
the actin relations of the governor. Ina few 
years, people said, he was no longer the same 
man ; but he was the very same individual in a 
new position. By the time I enjoyed the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, among the numerous objects 
of his spleen were the Colonial Secretary, with 
every individual connected with the colonial de- 
partment ; the anti-slavery party, and especially 
their leaders, with the ladies, he called the she- 
saints. On these ladies he poured unmitigated 
wrath. 

Governor Fox had also many minor and indi- 
vidual objects of detestation, such as the Baptist 





and, for a wonder, drew no retired salary from his 
abolished government. He was, therefore, free 
to grumble and complain of everything, as fast as 
one grievance was found out after another, from 
his excised cigar to his taxed pipe of Madeira. 
It was amusing to me to watch the stages the 
governor made on the high-road to the grumbling 
state, often nick-named Radicalism, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes by a great kangaroo leap; 
as in the affair of his property-tax, an impost then 
so arbitrarily levied. 

The Otp Eneianp to which Governor Fox had 
returned, did not in the least resemble the Old 
England of his imagination; the England which, 
prosaic as he was thought to be, had haunted him 
under the torrid skies of Africa, with visions of 
cool green lanes, open breezy downs, and driving 
his mother’s cows at dewy dawn to the village 
common. 
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This desired land to which he came back, was 
not even the Old England of recollection. The 
governor's first experiment was made, in North- 
amptonshire, in the scene of his childhood ; and 
it proved a complete failure. ‘Ten years after- 
wards he related the adventures of his journey to 
me, with fire and fury in his eyes :— 

‘* | pitched my tent in the New Royal Oak, sir 
—for the Oak itself was down every stone of it— 
and the buxom landlady, who often, when I carried 
her eggs from the mill, wont to give me a good 
hunch of home-baked bread—home-baked, you 
observe, well buttered with lard—had gone the 
way we must all follow, sir ;—for some time I 
took my Christian name of Stephen—Mr. Stephen, 
a gentleman from foreign parts, looking about 
him. 1 wished to reconnoitre the Fox earths, you 
observe, without putting ‘em all on the scent after 
‘the grand governor, their cousin, and his Indiey 
fortin.’’? The governor had a spice of English 
humor about him, though his rage or hot choler 
often dried it up. 

**Old England has been on the quick march 
since you went abroad, I guess, sir,’? quoth my 
puppy landlord—** you must see great changes 
and wnprovements in the village, Mr. Stephen ?”’ 

** Quick march to Old Nick, man—with the 
Whigs, drumming her on.—The fellow did not 
mean to tell me, Mr. Richard, that the poor cot- 
tagers who grazed their cows on the common are 
a fig the better for yonder new cake-houses, filled 
with the bull-frog farmers, and their ladies, for- 
sooth! and the small Esquire puppies, with their 
belts, clumps, and circular sweeps.—A great 
change, quoth he! ‘To be sure I did see that :— 


English laborers wearing cotton-rags, meaner than 


the convicts’ slop-cluthes at Botany Bay—and 
their dames slopping at treacled bohea. A great 
change, truly! An empty rectory, sir, and a 
full Methodist chapel—cottagers’ dwellings fallen 
to ruin, and a big workhouse erected. Not a spot 
of ground on which the poor man dare set his 
foot ; and their common divided among thieves ;— 
a good slice to the Lord of the Manor, but a better, 
I’m told, to his steward.—A great change, 
forsooth ! Rents doubled and tripled :—yet every 
other estate eaten up with Jew mortgages, and 
wheat at 4/, 10s. a-quarter! ”’ } 

In short, the governur had been displeased 
wherever he went, and with everything he heard 
and saw; but especially with his rapacious kin- 
dred, to the tenth degree, whom he styled ‘* worse 
than the blood-sucking vampires of Surinam.” 
From some marine predilections and old friend- 
ships, he had originally fixed his head-quarters at 
Rochester, to be near Chatham; and thither he 
returned from Northamptonshire, quarrelling with 
every soul he encountered at home or a-field : 
with turnpike-gate keepers, guards and drivers, 
overcharging landlords, and a new, unknown spe- 
cies of greedy animal, called Boots. On the road 
his testy temper and mahogany complexion ob- 
tained him credit for being an American on his 
travels; a mistake enough of itself to have pro- 
voked the governor to do murder. ‘‘ A true-born 
Englishman could not, in these days, be known for 
one in Old England !”’ 

At home Governor Fox appealed against every 
tax-gatherer, and from all manner of impostures 
and surcharges. He had one lawsuit about the 
right to a pump in the stable-yard ; and another 
about the party-wall which divided his bit of gar- 
den from the premises of the Baptist druggist. 
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Hijs tailor cheated him in buckram and broadcloth, 
and he first swore at him, like his namesake, frugal 
King Stephen, and then kicked him out. The 
tailor very properly ‘‘ took the law of him.’’ His 
housekeeper was saucy when he gave orders, or 
looked into matters unbecoming the munificence 
and dignity of a governor whom she served, and he 
would have dearly liked to kick her too. His 
laundress was unpunctual, because she washed for 
the gentlemen of the dine, who were often in a 
hurry to embark; and in free Old England, of 
which he had so long boasted, it was neither 
thought seemly to flog a scullion-wench, nor yet 
the frequent custom to kick even a tailor. 3 

The governor had been too long habituated to 4 
summary redress of domestic grievances, not to 
make repeated attempts at introducing tropical 
discipline into his Rochester household, for its 
more speedy and effectual reform. This produced 
endless actions for assault and battery, and prose- 
cutions for the recovery of wages and board. Now 
it was the cook gave warning, and went off on 
the third day, just before dinner; now the cham- 
bermaid ‘‘ would have his honor to know she was 
not to be sarved like his black niggers !”’ 

On one occasion he was left alone in the house 
with Black Sam, a negro-lad he had brought home. 
Sam had grown up with him from a very young 
boy; so to him he made, on the whole, a kind 
master, notwithstanding a little occasional A friean 
discipline. He had taken considerable pains with 
Sam's early education. It was the governor him- 
self had taught him to polish boots to perfection, 
groom a horse, keep his teeth and nails clean, and 
repeat the creed. 

The three days in which the governor and Sam 
were alone in the house, were, on the whole, the 
most tranquil he had yet known in England. He 
contemplated living in future merely with Sam, 
and a groom lad who slept out, and letting ‘no 
saucy jade, with her teapot, and her hair-papers, 
ever again enter his door,’’ or female of any kind ; 
unless some of his nautical friends, who made 
trading trips to the Coast, would bring him over a 
handy negro-wench, about eighteen; whom he 
mentally proposed to marry to Sam, and thus raise 
a breed of niggers for the home supply. The only 
obstacle to this scheme, was his frequent purpose 
of turning his back upon Old England, its taxes 
and fogs, its paupers and pampered servants, 
altogether, and returning to Africa; which he 
probably would have done in a fit of spleen, save 
that his funds were now locked up—in one or 
other of the many * profitable investments,” that 
had, by this time, been recommended and urged 
upon him—and could not easily be realized. 

Ido not think the governor could have been 
avaricious while he enjoyed power ; but in Old 
England, like every other man, he soon found that 
next to power—great power—and superior to rank, 
is money. If he had previously ever liked money, 
it was negatively, not positively. At the begin- 
ning of the French war, and in the end of the 
American war, he had made considerable prize- 
money. He took no pains to increase it. But as 
he never spent,—and, at his Coast Fort, was 
neither troubled with needy cousins, blood-sucking 
tax-gatherers, tailors who cabbaged broadcloth, 
nor smart housekeepers who liked their masters 
have things handsome about them, his fortune had 
imperceptibly accumulated. Still he never spent. 
The housekeeper and cook had been forced on him 
by the Chatham ladies, who hiked to patronize an 
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old rich governor, and to assist in his household 
appointments, because he ‘* was such an acquisition 
to the neighborhood !”’ 

The governor, of all human things, abhorred 
and despised a spendthrift, next to a dirty woman, 
a drunken marine, a negro in a state of perspira- 
tion, or a lady carrying about a subscription-paper 
for a religious charity. A man who outran his 
means was a knave, and dishonored; and there 
was no more to be said of him. No indulgence, 
vo sympathy, for the poor subaltern who got into 
difficulties. ‘* The puppy, sir, knew his means,”’ 
said he to me, in reference to a poor lieutenant, 
with a sickly wife and three or four children, who 
was known at this time to be in great distress in 
an adjoining lodging.—‘*A man sir, may live 
handsomely upon a shilling a day; comfortably 
upon sixpence. J have done with less,’’ 

Thi® was always conclusive. ‘‘ The man who 
is a slave to his belly or his back—or to the vanity 
of some silly hussy he may have married, must 
drink as he brews. I don’t know how it is with 
those who buy and sell; but I know this, that I 
never wish to see any man my debtor, for from 
that moment I am tempted to hate and despise 
him. I cannot feel for him like a Christian—he 
seems meaner than a nigger.”’ 

With these ideas, the governor, ever since his 
return, had been looking about him for what 
moneyed capitalists call a profitable investment. 
With all his natural shrewdness, a great deal of 
simplicity and no small portion of credulity were 
mingled in his character, which laid him open to 
the designing. From the many “ profitable in- 
vestments’’ he had made, several fortunes were to 
be realized. One large fortune he was making, 
by shares in a brewery of Scottish ale, made at 
Rochester, for the London market; another was 
to arise from shares of a commercial speculation to 
South America; and a third, more singular still, 
by shares of the Drury-Lane Theatre! Each con- 
cern was of large promise ; but, in the mean while, 
another lawsuit was on the /apis. 

On the fourth day of the joint housekeeping of 
Black Sam and his master, the governor, before 
walking to Chatham Barracks, his ordinary morn- 
ing promenade, gave his orders for the day: din- 
ner punctual at five, a sole, a curried chicken, and 
tomatas. He was not absolutely sure whether 
Colonel Bamboo of the marines would mess with 
him that day or not: but, at all events, a couple 
of chops in addition would do the thing well 
enough in a bachelor way, with a bottle of his 
East India Madeira. This last was a lure rarely 
resisted by the retired militaires, with whom he 
daily conferred on the bad conduct of the war, 
and the important aid the marines lent to the 
regulars, who deprived the amphibious heroes of 
their laurels. 

Colonel Bamboo, having no other engagement, 
accepted the invitation, as it was indeed a hun- 
dred to one that he would unless he had had a 
better. I happened to be that day in Rochester 
on business connected with Mrs. Walpole’s end- 
less Chancery suit; and the governor had reasons 
of his own for being civil to his solicitor’s brother ; 
and, besides, ‘* abhorred fellows devouring widows’ 
substance like Methodist parsons,’’ especially that 
of the ** Widow Walpole,”’ cr ‘* Ned’s widow,” 
for whom he had conceived a high respect. In 
brief, to spare her couple of mutton-chops, as he 
considerately supposed, he introduced me to his 
friend, Bamboo, and frankly vouchsafed me a 
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share of the currie and the sole. We walked 
towards the snug box, for it was no more, occupied 
by the governor, who meanwhile studied Robins’ 
advertisements, and sometimes had visions of an 
estate and a mansion in Northamptonshire, as soon 
as the Scottish ale and old Drury had laid their 
golden eggs. 

No Black Sam appeared to the master-knock of 
the governor, who became apprehensive that his 
trusty major-domo might have been taken suddenly 
ill. Failure in punctuality was quite out of reck- 
oning with the governor. 

‘* We never have any accidents,’’ was his reply 
to Bamboo’s suggestion. ‘*] never allow acci- 
dents. Something must have bedevilled Sam.”’ 

Governor Fox was essentially a humane man,— 
if my readers can reconcile humanity with the ex- 
ercise of moderate flogging. I do not mean to say 
he was a man of quick sensibility, or of any deli- 
cacy or refinement of feeling ; but he could sympa- 
thize with cold, hunger, filth, the ague, and the 
dry colic—for these ills he had experienced him- 
self—ay, and do more for the relief of the 
sufferers under them than persons of far finer 
feelings. 

Neither cold, hunger, nor ague, could be sus- 
pected here ; so it must be the other case. And, 
by the help of Bamboo, the governor scaled the 
wall with surprising agility, to make a breach by 
the back-kitchen. While he was thus engaged, 
in fingering about the Jatch I chanced to find it 
open, and accordingly advanced with Bamboo from 
the front so as to encounter the party that ap- 
proached by the rear. What was the governor's 
rage to find the sooty object of his recent solici- 
tude, his frizzly hair greased and powdered, and 
his person decked out in his holiday frilled shirt 
and scarlet waisteoat—not dead drunk—an African 
seldom is so—but intoxicated to the pitch of mad- 
ness, strutting about the kitchen, his arms ex- 
tended, and his eyes rolling, spouting 


‘* Slabes cannot breadth in Hengland !”’ 


The scene was irresistibly ludicrous, 

‘** You confounded black rascal, what have you 
been after’ Are you drunk, you villain?” 

** Yes! me drunk, Massa Goberner! Glorious 
drunk!’ cried Sam. ‘* Me no black rascal; me 
free nigger'—free as Massa Goberner, or Massa 
Colonel Bamby— 


‘* Slabes cannot breadth in Hengland !”” 


I feared the governor would have choked ; he 
became black in the face. ** You cursed impudent 
negro dog, who has been putting this rebellious 
stuff into your woolly headt You shall find, you 
villain, that slaves can both breathe and how} in 
England. Where is my whip?” 

**In de lobby. massa,’’ cried the blubbering, 
terrified black, from the mere spaniel-like instinct 
of obedience. ‘‘ Oh, Massa, Massa Goberner, no 
flog, no flog your—s/ave !”’ 

The scene became painfully mixed with the 
ludicrous and the pitiable. 1 had as great an 
antipathy to the phrase your slave as Matthew 
Lewis himself—as great a horror of the scourge as 
any man—as dejected a spirit to find the heroic 
resolution inspired by the new-born sense of free- 
dom so easily cowed in poor Sam. It was scarcely 
to be expected that the governor would spare the 
rod upon this oceasion ; but his rage ran too high 
to allow his punishment to be very effective. The 
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length of the driving whip, with which he adminis- 
tered discipline, made it recoil, and coil at every 
fresh stroke round his own person; while Sam 
skipped, and leaped, and screamed about, with 
little or no corporal damage, however his new-born 
notions of personal liberty might be outraged, un- 
til the governor was fairly blown by the unusual 
exertion. Colonel Bamboo held it as a point of 
honor not to interfere with a gentleman’s right 
**to wallop his own nigger,’’ even though Sam 
had not richly deserved a flogging by neglect of 
the sole, the currie, the lime punch, and other et 
ceteras. 

The result was, that the governor dragged and 
partly kicked Sam into his usual Jair, turned the key 
upon him, refreshed himself and his friends, after 
his fatigues, with a rummer of Madeira and water, 
and, like an old campaigner, making all safe in 
garrison, locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and took his way with us to dine at the barracks’ 
mess, where we were sure of a welcome, and for 
which there was still time. 

It was but three or four days later that I saw the 
governor arrive at my brother’s chambers, in a 
towering passion, vowing, with a deep impreca- 
tion, that if he spent his last shilling of ready 
money, and sold out his Drury-Lane shares, he 
would have justice on the canting, snivelling, 
hypocritical Methodist scoundrels, who had first 
put such rebellious notions into the head of his 
slave, then broken into his house, and now wanted 
to deprive him of his property. 

Sam, after we left the house, instead of sleeping 
off his liquor as his master had intended, had been 
overheard bellowing in his half-drunken state by 
the neighbors, who, in their zeal of humanity had 
broken into the house and freed the captive. 

The case was warmly taken up by certain per- 
sons more distinguished for zeal than discrimina- 
tion, and particularly by the vestry opponents of 
the governor. Black Sam, therefore, enjoyed the 
felicity of being, for a few days, the talk of many 
tea-tables, and the guest or lion of a few. He was 
represented as the son of an African prince, in- 
veigled, when a child, by the governor, into the 
fort, and made a slave, while his parents were 
massacred. Though Sam was rather an honest 
fellow, and at bottom warmly attached to ‘* Massa 
Gobernor,’’ he had not heart all at once to strip 
himself of those imputed honors of birth, or to deny 
that he had been cruelly kidnapped from his royal 
parents. 

My brother’s endeavors to prevent a fresh suit, 
upon account of Black Sam, were quite thrown 
away. The governor swore he would have the 
rascal back, were it but to make pie-meat of the 
ungrateful, rebellious nigger, if there was any 
justice or law left in England. If Mr. James 

aylor would not take up the case, why then 
another would. There was, thank God, no 
scarcity of attorneys in London. The fact was 
undeniable. 

The case gave rise to several amusing scenes, 
particularly when Black Sam and the governor 
met face to face as parties in court. So strong 
was the habit of slavery in the subdued soul of the 
poor, trembling African, that he could scarcely be 
primed to meet the terrible governor at all, but 
never once to confront him manfully ; while it 
required the utmost vigilance of his counsel, and 
his friends, and a hundred warnings about the dig- 
nity and sanctity of the temples of justice in Eng- 
land, to impress upon the governor the necessity 





of restraining himself from inflicting punishment 
on the black hide of ‘ that ungrateful scoundrel] 
Sam,” in open court. The array of ‘ she- 
saints,’’ who appeared as spectators, exasperated 
him still more. He tried to affront them to their 
faces, by asking aloud of Bamboo, who stood by 
him, «What all those ugly bussies wanted ina 
court '—had they no work at home—or had they 
taken a longing for black flesh, like the unnatural 
woman in Shakspeare’s play, which he had seen 
acted at Kingston ?”’ 

The unkindest cut made by the champions of 
freedom, in the person of Black Sam, was com- 
pelling Colonel Bamboo to bear witness to the 
flogging. Every military gentleman who heard 
of the circumstance, declared it a d d unhand- 
some proceeding, to compel a gentleman to so 
flagrant a violation of honor and hospitality. Bam- 
boo managed with great delicacy and “act, and 
gave the governor a flaming character for hu- 
manity, which, in the instance of Black Sam, | 
rather believed he deserved. Governor Fox was, 
he said, remarkable fur humanity to all his negroes 
—he had been known to administer their medicine 
himself, and to attend the hospital, in the mean- 
est offices, when the soldiers were two sickly to do 





duty. 

The governor got rather well off, in short, 
though he considered himself the worst used 
gentleman that ever had claimed justice in an Eng- 
lish court. For ‘* was not Sam his born slave! 
and was not the nigger declared as free and good a 
man as any white Christian ?”’ 

This unrighteous decision, with a swingeing 
sum of costs, made him a more determined hater 
than ever of all Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, anc 
she-saints—the last class, in particular, were, 
from this date, his mortal antipathy. But Old 
England, herself, sunk still farther in his esteem. 
She was become a Jand fit only for tax-gatherers, 
pensioners, and canting Methodists. He would go 
back to the West Indies! <A few retired veterans, 
and families of military, or West India connexion, 
warmly joined the faction of the governor, and the 
neighborhood was kept in hot water between the 
slavery and anti-slavery, the evangelical and the 
church party, who, to say truth, had, on some 
points, very little Christian charity to divide be- 
tween them. 

It afforded a great triumph to the governor, 
about three months after Sam had been rescued 
from his tyrannical grasp, and declared a free man, 
to find the poor fellow in rags, begging on the 
streets of London. He had just been dismissed 
from an hospital. The poor creature would have 
been most thankful to be restored, on any terms, 
to his old quarters ; and as those of the governor, 
though they implied complete slavery, said no- 
thing about half rations or flogging, he was 
delighted to return home, as he called the gover- 
nor’s dwelling. 

On a Saturday night, therefore, the governor, 
who liked this kind of duty, saw Sam duly scrub- 
bed, and well-soused with divers buckets of water, 
administered by the groom, at the same pump 
about which the lawsuit was proceeding, and his 
rags burned in the yard; to free him, the gover- 
nor said, ‘‘ of the vermin he had gathered among 
the saints.’’ Next morning, piqued into making 
Sam as good a Christian as they could do for their 
hearts, he strictly examined him, himself, on the 
creed, and enjoyed the triumph of telling a mili- 
tary chaplain, that, ‘‘ With all the canting of the 
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Evangelical fellows, Sam, in the three months he 
had been among them, had been so much neg- 
jected in his religious principles, that he com- 
mitted more blunders in repeating his creed, than 
when he was only ten years old ; though he pre- 
tended the old ladies had taught him to pray off 
book.”* 

Sam submitted to be paraded before the windows 
of some of his late emancipators, with a legend 
about his neck, bearing that he, Sam, a black man 
of the Sow-sow nation, was the born slave of 
Governor Stephen Fox! 

For some weeks Sam’s master and he went on 
tolerably well together, until it was discovered that 
Sam, who was socially inclined, sometimes, when 
the governor dined at Chatham, stole out to a 
prayer meeting. ‘This was crime enough of itself ; 
but a waggish ensign informed the governor that 
his own servant, who was also an attendant, told 
that Sam publicly prayed every night, ‘* That 
Goramighty would hear the poor nigger’s prayers, 
and have mercy on the sinful soul of poor, ould, 
wicked Massa Gubbana; and not send him to the 
bad place.”’ 

If not held back by main force, the governor 
would certainly have gone forthwith, and dispersed 
the alleged conventicle by the use of his cane. 
As it was, he vowed he would break every bone 
in the black knave's carcass! Pray for him, in- 
deed! Him, a white Christian! as there not 
bishops and rectors enough, well paid, too, in 
England, to pray for churchmen ; but Methodists, 
and niggers, and she-saints must have the impu- 
dence to pray for them! He would have the 
church look to that. 

Poor Sam, under view of the whip—often 
threatened, but seldom applied—on his knees, 
promised that he never again would have the au- 
daeity to pray for his white master. 

Under this religious persecution he was tempted 
from without to leave his master a second time ; 
hut Sam still remembered how hungry and cold he 
had been, and he said, ‘* Black Sam stay and pray 
for poor wicked Massa Gubbana: him best under- 
stands, Sam’s congsitution. Bery good Massa 
when not in a huff—’’ 

The governor, whatever his pious neighbors 
might think of it, piqued himself on being a most 
exemplary church Christian. Unlike Black Sam, 
he could repeat the creed without blundering one 
word. In his fort he had made a point of reading 
the service every Sunday morning—and, on Mon- 
day morning, of flogging as many of the negroes 
as did not attend chapel. Zealously had he de- 
fended the outworks of the church from the at- 
tacks of Methodists, as he had proved by his angry 
abdication. He would have sworn to the thirty- 
ulne articles, and with a perfectly safe conscience, 
as often as any statute required or custom dictated. 
For why'!—*‘every body, save Methodists and 
Presbyterians, did so.’’ It is probable that the 
governor, who was, in every point, a man of 
action, did not enjoy the ministrations of a regu- 
lar clergyman so well as his own service ; for, un- 
till the era of Black Sam, he had not regularly at- 
tended church. Now he went—marching his 
marshalled household to church, every morning, 
Sam walking before, carrying his master’s crimson 
and gold. large prayer book; which was to the 
governor exactly what his breviary is to a good 
Vatholie—a thing of mysterious sanctity ; some- 
thing resembling a bishop in full canonicals—a 
tangible and comely body of faith. The Bible held 
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but a secondary place in the governor's esteem. 
It was a good book, to be read on holyday even- 
ings, by those who had time, but suspiciously 
revered by the Scotch, the Methodists, and Qua- 
kers. 

Now, solemnly seated, at the head of his pew, 
the Amen certainly did not stick in his throat. 
His strenuous responses, and loud joining in the 
psalm, overpowered the choir and startled the 
congregation. He now partook of the commun- 
ion regularly at Christmas, Easter, and other 
solemn tides; because such was the duty of a 
churchman, and because he read in the newspa- 
pers that the king and the royal family did so, 
with the Dukes of York and Clarence. A 
doubt of his fitness had never once clouded his 
mind. This was a mysterious rite, in which all 
good churchmen, rich and poor, were entitled to 
participate—and none else: and no ‘‘ missionary 
puppies had a right to dispense the holy sacra- 
ment, nor negroes to partake of it. He had never 
permitted such a profanation in his government.”’ 

The religious opinions of Governor Fox mignt 
not have been the most enlightened, but they were 
the natural growth of his education, and of the 
system working around him. He was, like most 
other human beings, very much the creature of 
external influences; and he had been, for the 
greater part of his life, placed in circumstances 
which shut out light by nearly every approach. 
In England, light streamed in through many cran- 
nies. I have said that the governor, save on the 
question of slavery, the black niggers, and the 
church, latterly became a sort of tory-radical ; and 
it may be regarded as a sign of the times, that, 
towards the close of his life, he had been so far 
corrupted by Cobbett’s writings as to begin to 
question why a bishop should have so much higher 
pay than an admiral of the red; and a rector, 
than a colonel of marines? He never got further 
than this; though the direct operation of tithe 
upon himself would, I have no doubt, in one sea- 
son, have made the governor a thorough church- 
reformer. He had already, by the unaided light 
of conscience, discovered that no work no pay, 
was the true principle to which society should ad- 
here, with all its servants. At church-rate he 
grumbled excessively ; and for this hardship his 
remedy was, that the Methodists, his general term 
fur all dissenters, should be made to contribute 
double, to relieve churchmen of such burdens. 

I am afraid that my old friend will scarce appear 
either a very amiable or even consistent character. 
He was, however, quite consistent with himself. 
Besides, I have hitherto been exhibiting his as- 
perities and angular points, in that unhappy inter- 
val of ten years, when, having just lost absolute 
power, he had not yet learned to live on terms of 
equality and forbearance with his fellow-men ; and 
when every passing day, from his own overbear- 
ing conduct, litigiousness, and credulity, was 
roughly dispelling his life-long dreams of the state 
of society in happy Old England. His faults were 
more those of ignorance and temper than of heart. 
As his understanding expanded, his judgment 
became more correct and his character improved. 
Though his prejudices were violent, they were 
few. He had no respect for names or persons, no 
partisan feelings, save in the nigger, and the 
church cases; and in him these were at least 
honest. Present any truth to him; and if he was 
able to perceive, he at once embraced it. Gen- 


eral or abstract truth was not in his way.—His,. 
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from original constitution and training, was a mind 
of facts and details; yet without any large views 
or well-defined principles, he often arrived at fair, 
practical conclusions. His moral pole-star was 
duty, though he had no very enlarged idea of the 
principle. His duty to his horse, to Black Sam, 
and his country, stood pretty much on the same 
level ; though he might have a clearer idea of the 
former than of the latter kind of duty. 

I have dwelt too long on these generalities. 
The first time I beheld Governor Fox, with knowl- 
edge—so, [ mean, as to note and remember him 
as a man of some mark—was, as | have said, at 
the funeral of Lieutenant Walpole, leading ‘* poor 
Ned’s boy,”’ as his phrase was. This was to see 
him to advantage. He was hotly and most char- 
acteristically alive to the indignity offered, as he 
thought, to the memory of ** poor Ned,’’ by the 
Walpole family sending an undertaker and their 
agent’s brother, to see the last duties performed. 
Though he had quarrelled with all his kindred 
himself, he entertained that true old English re- 
spect for the remains of relations by blood, that, 
had the degree of consanguinity exacted the at- 
tention, he would at once have travelled a hun- 
dred miles to fulfil the duty of attending their fu- 
nerals—putting himself, as the Gazette says, 
‘into decent mourning.’? ‘ Poor Ned’? was 
only a brother officer—scarcely even that, for he 
had the misfortune to belong to the regulars—and 
the governor appeared at the funeral in his ordi- 
nary dress, with the customary knot of crape on 
his arm. He might at this time have been about 
sixty-two years of age; but he had not lost one 
hair’s-breadth of his original stature of five feet 
ten inches, nor a single tooth. The strongest im- 


\pression given by the first view of his person and 
rphysiognomy was that of decision. His firm struc- 
rture, and compact fibre, the movement of his 
limbs, his erect, and somewhat stiff mien, the 
firmness of his walk, his compressed lips, and 
joud tone of voice, all bespoke promptitude, and 
‘hardy, confident decision—a man never given to 


‘question or doubt, much less to speculate. Yet 
no one could have dreamed that his was the de- 
‘cision of a high and vigorous intellect. It was 
the pushing, strenuous force, the sinewy and mus- 
-cular determination, of a bold animal, or of a 
strong-willed man, whose maxim is, ‘* Where 
‘there is a will, there is a way.”’ 

The eye was the most striking feature in the 
rtanned face of the old governor. In a cold day, 
when I have seen him buttoned and wrapped above 
‘the nose, and the eye alone visible, it was a lumi- 
nary to be marked. That strong grayish-green, 
-clear, frosty eye, quick but not penetrating, was of 
itself enough to show the man of prompt decision. 
It was certainly not in the least an eye like that of 
Mars, ‘‘to threaten or command ;’’ yet it could 
sometimes twinkle and scintillate in a way which 
plainly demonstrated that the person who looked 
at you was not a character which it might be alto- 
gether prudent to trifle with. I have seen some- 
thing very like it, though far more cunning, and 
as it were better instructed, under the shaggy 
brows of a Bow Street officer, near the head of the 
department. It would have been a perfectly ap- 
propriate feature in the countenance of a pilot, a 
smuggler, a whaler; then it might have been 
‘more ferocious or uneasy in expression; now, 
‘when it lightened, it was only an angry, not a 
‘ferocious eye—the eye of a man who could flour- 
ish a whip, but who abhorred a stiletto. 
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His natural love of order, a military education, 
and long residence in a burning climate, had made 
my old friend scrupulous and even finical about 
personal cleanliness, and in all his arrange- 
ments of the toilet. ‘‘ Cleanliness,”’ he said, *‘ his 
mother had taught him, was next to godliness ;”’ 
and the physical virtue was certainly much better 
understood by the governor than the spiritual 
grace. The one dwelt in forms and usages, the 
other was shown in the thorough, daily, and 
hourly purification of the ees kept outward 
man. His costume denoted the substance and re- 
spectability of the wearer. It was an invariable 
ample blue coat, of the finest cloth, with red fac- 
ings, and under garments of the same material, 
which in summer were exchanged for white linen 
or nankin. The black stock had its own set— 
the hat, like that of every man of individual ehar- 
acter, its own fit. His boots, very thick in the 
soles, seemed a part of his original structure. | 
never saw him out of them but twice, and then he 
rolled like a sailor come on shore after being five 
years afloat, and scarcely looked his own man. 

he governor’s taste was fixed before the date of 
embroidered military surtouts and Hessians, which 
he despised, together with the most of the “ regu- 
lar puppies’ who wore them. All his habits were 
as fixed as his dress. His favorite dish was roast 
pork, with bean-pudding ; his general drink, rum 
and water. But though plain in his own taste, he 
was not stinted in hospitality, unless he saw his 
guests troublesome or gourmands. Such charac- 
ters he despised even more than he did a nigger or 
a Yankee. His favorite game was backgammon, 
though he played a cool, steady game at whist— 
showing no indulgence to lax players; insisting 
upon every advantage to which he was fairly en- 
titled, and no more ; and sticking punctiliously to 
the game, the whole game, and nothing but the 

ame. His poet was Dibdin, but on holydays, 

ternhold and Hopkins; his favorite author was 
De Foe, whose stories he could never fully per- 
suade himself were fictions, though he knew this 
was generally said. He had at once found out 
‘“*that fellow Gulliver,” which I presented to 
him: ‘*He was all bam!’? The governor had 
‘** sailed the world round, and seen no such little 
people ; and, what was more, there was nothing 
of them in Mr. Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography” 
—his staple scientific work. If any one would 
have taken the trouble, as I sometimes did, to tell 
him of the adventures of Cook and La Perouse, 
while he smoked his pipe, he would have listened 
with great interest and delight, and have made 
very pertinent remarks ; but he relished oral much 
better than written narrative. ‘* The puppies,” 
he said, ‘‘ put their stuff together, o’ purpose, in 
such a way, that no plain man could spell ‘em 
out.”” And yet he had made young Walpole 
transform his own log-book in this fashion. 

The governor’s favorite print was Cobbett's Reg- 
ister, a taste common, I have noticed, among old 
military men. Cobbett once offended him, by 
refusing to print his communications; and he 
dropt the Register for two weeks, but on the third 
gave in. One number served him exactly a week. 

Though always rather averse to the society of 
females, whom he divided into the two grand 
classes of white ladies, and black wenches—the 
wives of the marines, when abroad, belonging 
the former class—the governor was compelled to 
associate with women sometimes, or give up Chat 
ham parties altogether. On trial, he confessed, 
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he rather liked some of the ‘‘ baggages,”’ particu- 
larly those who had ‘‘ seen service ;”’ and after he 
had fixed his heusehold, he conceived himself 
bound in honor to receive the ladies on the occa- 
sion of his grand annual dinner; at which period- 
ical festival every point of graciousness and gal- 
lantry was shown forth, in the exercise of his 
duty as a hospitable landlord. All his curious 
shells and stuffed birds were turned out. The 
highest-priced tea, the most costly sweetmeats, 
and the richest cake London could afford, were 
brought down by himself, to entertain his fair 
guests, who, he presumed, were all addicted to 
such dainties. I have seen his temporal arteries 
start, and his eyes redden, with the force with 
which, for their entertainment, he poured forth, 


Thursday, in the morning, the nineteenth day of 


ay, 
Forever be recorded the glorious sixty-two, 
Brave Russell did espy before the dawn of day, &c. 


At such high tides, Black Sam, officiating in 
his gala costume, of white-muslin trousers and 
turban, with beads, a scarlet waistcoat, and sky- 
blue jacket, grinned, with an open-mouthed hos- 
pitality, upon the fair guests, and in admiration 
of his master’s wit and humor, that to me 
gave no small additional relish to the entertain- 
ment. Rolling with suppressed laughter at his 
master’s jokes and annual song, he would burst 
forth with ‘* Berry funny, Massa—Massa Gubba- 
na!’’ and then, as if afraid of having gone beyond 
the point of respect before strangers, he would 
throw down his distended eyelids, ‘* Bery grand, 
Massa, too.’’ Poor fellow, how happy was he 
then!” Was my occasional sickly feeling of pity 
for his childish mirth, not, after all, misplaced ? 
No one feels compassion in witnessing the exu- 
herant glee and bounding joy of children, and of 
young frolicsome animals of every kind. Why 
regret that Nature’s sable family, with the sim- 
plest elements of pleasure around them, and its 
unbroken spring in their hearts, should forget 
how humiliated they are, and how wretched, rea- 
son says, they ought to feel. 

The governor held no maxims of conduct upon 
which he did not act; and this made me rather 
wonder why, with his utilitarian notions, he dis- 
guised Sam in this fantastic costume at his galas. 
But besides some particles of latent vanity, or 
fondness of barbaric pomp, brought from his gov- 
ernment and his days of African splendor, he 
alleged that monkeys, popinjays, and niggers, 
were meant by Nature to wear yellow, green, and 
scarlet; and the latter to dance, sing, chatter, and 
play the bassoon and negro-drum, and cultivate 
sugar canes for white Christians. 

A supplementary, or fragmentary feast, always 
followed the governor’s annual banquet, which 
was, in various ways, more interesting than the 
grander display. It was a true Old English exhi- 
bition of beef, beer, and bread, to his various 
clients in the neighborhood,—disabled marines, 
and their dames. Though his house was not 
ofien open either to the needy or to the suffering, 
“who had seen better days,”’ there was a class of 
persons to whom Governor Fox. was nobly liberal 
—old, infirm paupers, and maimed or blind per- 
sons, evidently disqualified to earn their own bread, 
especially if they had been in service, wounded, 
and without pensions. They had only to come to 
him with clean skins, at a reasonable hour, and 








say they belonged to the church, to be sure of aid 
any day, so far as a substantial meal and a few 
coppers. His locality often swarmed with misera- 
ble women, followers of the troops, or soldiers’ 
wives, with a fry of half-starved, puny children, 
to whom his casual bounty was uniformly ex- 
tended; though, on such occasions, he never 
failed, for the benefit of society, to deliver the 
whole sum and substance of the doctrines of Mal- 
thus, in a few sweeping and pithy sentences, gen- 
erally put in the interrogative form, and pro- 
nounced with angry emphasis and energy; no 
matter how public the preaching-place, or who 
were the auditors. Walking, riding, or driving, 
the governor, before distributing his bounty, at 
the rate of about a penny a-head on the attendant 
military brood, never failed to halt and rebuke the 
mother in a few pithy words of Malthusian doc- 
trine. The governor was, however, in this, quite 
innocent of plagiary—even the name of the great 
modern philosopher had never reached his ears, 
till some years afterwards, when he became a 
Reformer, and began to study every old soldier’s 
favorite print, Cobbett’s Register. 

This was not until his fortunes had undergone a 
mortifying change. The fate of the South Amer- 
ican speculation may be surmised. He lost every 
shilling of his ‘‘ investment.’’ The Scottish Ale 
Company turned out even worse ; but the Drury- 
Lane shares was the worst concern of all. We 
were now at the most ticklish time of the war— 
near its tremendous close. The funds were tum- 
bling down every day; and in one of the few 
anxious days that preceded the battle of Water- 
loo, 1 saw the governor arrive very early from 
Rochester, on foot! in a plight that I shall not 
easily forget. He came directly to my lodging. 
He had been on the road from midnight. 

**On foot !”” 

** Ay, and why not’—Is it for beggars to ride 
a-horseback, sir? Don’t you see how those c——d 
stocks are tumbling down. Let Master Pitt look 
up now, I bid him, to his act of 1797—his paper 
rags. Not but that I could weather it for myself, 
if the trifle Widow Walpole intrusted to my man- 
agement, were once secured in hard gold. Thank 
God, I can handle a pickaxe, a spade, or a skull 
on the Thames yet ;—but a widow, and a gentle- 
woman, cheated, or bubbled in trusting to Stephen 
Fox !—all she had seraped up for seven years, to 
give Ned his schooling, without being beholden to 
these Northamptonshire dons, her husband's rela- 
tions, who have neither conscience nor bowels.— 
It is enough to drive a man mad.”’ 

** You have not invested Mrs. Walpole’s slender 
funds, I trust ?’’ 

**No!”’ roared the governor, ‘‘save in those 
blasted English Funds :—down one fourth, Friday, 
down one sixteenth, Saturday, down one eighth, 
yesterday. ‘The vitals are eaten out of Old Eng- 
land by subsidies, loan-contractors, and Jew-job- 
bers. I have walked up to London, sir, with this 
hazel-stick in my hand, and a couple of clean 
shirts, and my prayer-book, in this bundle, to 
begin the world again. Can your landlady let me 
have any dog-hole of a garret at 2s. 6d. a-week, 
or’so? I can’t promise more at first. I have 
written to Bamboo to take the lease of my box, 
which he always longed for, and Sam off my 
hands. An idle man has better chance of a job 
about London, where there are so many coal- 
lighters, and so forth, than down yonder.” 

‘* Governor Fox, you amaze me!”’ 
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** Amazed, to see an old man, a fool, and a 
beggar! ha! ha! ha!—from having been a credu- 
lous idiot!” 

There was something terrific in his laugh; but 
Governor Fox was too firm-spirited long to give 
way to this wild mood. 

** Have I any claim to Chelsea, or Greenwich, 
think ye?—My pipe is what I shall miss the most 
—no luxuries now. I hope the Lord will call me 
home, however, before old age and frailty drive 
Stephen Fox on his parish, with all his cousins 
grinning at the governor. In the mean time, can 
your landlady let me have a garret? I must have 
my billet settled for the night, before I look about 
me. I can make my own bed, buy and cook my 
own victuals, wash my own shirt, and keep m 
place clean myself. You can answer to her, 
suppose, that [ am a man of sober, regular habits, 
who attend church, and pay my way as I go.—I 
can surely make my bread, were it but selling 
mackerel—what the deuce should I let down my 
heart for ?”’ 

Ludicrous as this was, I could not, durst not 
laugh. 

‘*My dear governor, though you have had 
losses and crosses in these evil times, you are 
certainly exaggerating the tricks of fortune. 
Depressed as the funds are, you must have, even 
though selling out to-day, which none but a mad- 
man would do, a very comfortable reversion.’’ 

‘*Not a doit!—not a stiver, I believe, will be 
left; but no matter, I will have, what with the 
lease, the furniture, my three swords, and gold 
epaulettes, enough to clear with poor Mrs. Wal- 
pole. There ’s a woman of honor and resolution, 
sir! saving from her widow's pension; while I 
have been squandering like an extravagant puppy. 
it was her duty to be frugal, and she has been sv ; 
but how few of the baggages, if at her age, could 
have been equally resolute :—they must have this 
gown; and it would not be decent to go without 
that cap—not that they ever care about it—for 
themselves—not at all !—Then who the devil does? 
let them answer that.’’ 

I let the governor divert himself by rambling in 
this new course, and indulged my private fancies 
as to the origin of the unusual warmth of his 
rooted esteem for the widow, who, last night, 
when he had apprized her of her danger, had 
behaved, he said, ‘‘ like a hero, and an angel.” 

‘* The general run of womankind would say, 
‘Oh! the rich relations will surely some time seek 
after, and educate the boy. I must have this new 
bonnet, and t’other gim-crack.? Mrs. Walpole 
has trusted to no such contingency. Contingency! 
do you mark, sir. And what, pray, makes the 
diference between a man or a woman of sense, 
and born-idiots, but this same trusting to contingen- 
cies ;—that the one holds the whip-hand of fortune, 
as she has done, and that the other lets the jade 
drive him, like me.—But having secured my 
billet for the night, I must be off t my broker. I 
have written to him by every post :—always down, 
down, down. Last night he rather advises selling 
If | have one five guineas, ay, or five shillings, of 
reversion, after paying my just and lawful debts, 
by Jove, I’ll hoard! I'll lock ’em in my old 
sea-ehest, which I bought when a boy at Halifax, 
for a dollar and a half. Tt can now hold all my 
vorldly goods—I must send it up cheap by the 
wagon.—But I inust be off: the broker, that puppy 
Pantague, urges selling out to-day. Next mail 
vill bring us down, perhaps, a whole per cent— 





perhaps ten, or blow us out of the water altogether 
—who can tell? who can tell? If I had taken 
Cobbett’s advice and warnings now, and laid up a 
few guineas '—Where is there a cockney scrib- 
bler among them, with their Times and their Chron- 
icles , ever showed how fast this country is going 
to the devil, so satisfactorily and clearly as the 
old sergeant ?”’ 

**Cold comfort that, governor; but I do insist 
and entreat, that, before giving Mr. Pantague 
your final orders, you wait the next mail. Lon- 
don is on the tiptoe of expectation—good news 
must come—worse than our fears have painted 
cannot arrive. We shall have a rise this morn- 
ing!” 

‘My persuasions had no effect, which I regretted, 
as I believed he had received bad, I was unwilling 
to think sinister, advice from his broker. It was 
a crisis of fearful excitement, panic, and delusion. 
Every hour might relieve us from suspense; but 
then it might be to deepen our loss or sufferings ; 
and I was a fundholder, too. I assured the gov- 
enor, in the mean time, that not Nurse Wilks’ 
garret, but the best chamber in her house, and 
that was my own, was much at his service ; but, 
in the mean while, I hoped he could return home 
in a chaise to-day yet, and sleep on his own bed. 

I accompanied the governor to his destination, 
though he assured me there was no danger of 
leaving him alone. 

** Your turtle-feeding alderman may go after 
their lost plums, to feed the great fishes. I will 
neither drown like a blind puppy, nor hang my- 
self like a nigger in the sulks. 1 can work, sir.”’ 

There was already an unusual buzz in the 
streets. I held the governor fast by the arm, to 
detain him a few more minutes from his broker. 

‘*Tf I were a rich man, governor, or one whose 
credit was good, I would, at this moment, under- 
write your whole present funded property, as you 
originally placed it, for five shillings.’’ 

‘* More than it’s worth, egad! but let me go, 
man—don’t you see Pantague signalizing me 
from his window ; there ’s the carriage coming to 
convey him to ’Change. They'll ride it out, by 
Jove! over our necks, whatever becomes of old 
men, widows, and orphans.” 

I held him the faster; men, boys, women, were 
now all hurrying to and fro, or collecting in groups, 
with eager speech and animated looks, on every 
side ; carriages and horsemen hurried along, some 
east, some west. News certainly had arrived ; 
express came hot after express; but no bulletin 
had yet been sent from Downing street to the 
City. A dreadful defeat, it was whispered about, 
had been sustained by the Allies—the ruin was 
total—of Europe, and of Governor Fox. The 
morning papers were all doubt and mystery. 

‘* Let me off, man—if I don’t sell out to-day, | 
may hang myself at night, for I never can face 
Rochester. They ‘Il be at twenty-five to-morrow. 
We shall have French assignats for old English 
guineas, by Jupiter !”’ 

We had something like a struggle when he 
offered to break off. ‘* Remember—I protest :—! 
warn you, for Mrs. Walpole’s, for Edward's sake : 
you are going to throw away her little means, 
which to-day it is in your power so much to 1m- 
prove—to ruin absolutely, or deeply injure your- 
self: you are the dupe of jobbers—you will curse 
yourself to-morrow and forever, if you sel] to-day. 
Did I not plead with you against the Scottish Ale 
Company—the Drury-Lane Shares—the South 
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American speculation.—Hark!’’ It was the roll 
of a distant gun:—another, and another. ‘The 
overnor was a little deaf even then, on one side 
of the head; but when the rejoicing boom rolled 
majestically up the river from the Tower guns, 
there was no longer doubt. The exulting shouts 
of the gathering multitude—the outburst of all 
the bells in London, told the same tale :—a splen- 
did, a decisive victory! ‘The newsmen blew their 
horns. ‘* Three per cent. better already! Hey, 
governor !’’ was my rising cry to the now stunned 
capitalist—stunned but for five seconds. We went 
along and heard the first confused tidings of the 
Field of Waterloo. Eighteen or eight-and-twenty 
thousand human beings had there bitten the dust— 
what an image is that homely one of mortal agony ! 
—and London was in a frenzy of joy, and the 
funds up, I cannot tell how much, in one hour. 
What histories were that day in men’s faces ! 

The governor bore the sudden tide of fortune 
with entire equanimity. He had been quite ready 
to take a spade or an oar, and was now equally 
ready to hire a chaise to go home, to be wiser in 
future. He thanked me for my counsel, and 
owned that for once he had done well not to act 
upon his own judgment—*‘ For why'—he had 
some knowledge of war, especially with niggers 
and maroons, and had studied gunnery and forti- 
fication; but how could any honest man out of 
London, though a good marine officer, be up to 
half the tricks of those stock-jobbing fellows, who 
ought to have their ears cropped, and be trans- 
ported, every mother’s son of them, as knaves and 
cozeners ¢ 

‘* Now, mark me, Mr. Richard Taylor; Jet me 
only get back my own of them—I scorn a sixpence 
of their dirty Jew money—and if a guinea is to be 
bought for twenty-five shillings in England, and 
a strong-box to lodge it in, by Jove, you shall see 
if Stephen Fox is to be humbugged a second time 
by that great humbug, which will burst and go off 
some morning like the shell of an over-charged 
bomb. I have a plan in my head—but never 
tind—TI shall tell you as we go down to Rochester. 
The only obstacle is Ned—and the young puppy 
loves me, and has been bred about my own hand— 
a tractable, sharp rascal, and all as one as my own 
already.”? 

The reader will please to remember that it was 
with this same ‘* Ned’? I sat talking over all these 
old matters, now suggested by reading the death 
of the old governor in the newspaper. In spite of 
his sincere regret, when we got the length of the 
governor’s sudden brightening of fortune priming 
him for matrimony, Mr. Walpole burst into a loud 
and violent fit of laughter, as the whole scene of 
the governor’s unpropitious wooing rose to his 
memory—of the governor, who always took time 
by the forelock, arriving at his mother’s cottage in 
full regimentals, sword, and epaulettes, and herald- 
ed by Black Sam, on the evening of the same day 
he had walked to London to sell out and seek for 
honest labor—his bold, resolute look, as a bachelor 
of sixty, who had now first screwed his courage to 
the sticking place, and resolved he would not fail— 
and the embarrassment of poor Mrs. Walpole, who 
was innocent of all design of charming her kind 
old acquaintance, the friendly governor, within 
many degrees of matrimony, and who was now 
considerably alarmed by her conquest. Yet she 
had certainly assured him, on the previous even- 
ing, ‘that however low the funds fell, and 
precious as was her little hoard to her son, she 





should ever rest fully satisfied that his intentions 
had been most kind and disinterested. What, after 
all, was their loss to that of the many anxious, and 
soon probably to be, the bereaved and sorrowing 
mothers and wives of England!’ When Walpole 
thought of all this, he laughed outrageously. 

How she contrived to reject, without mortally 
offending her admirer, I cannot tell—neither could 
Master Ned, Black Sam, nor Hannah the house- 
maid, who had taken their station in one listening 
group, without the parlor door, to overhear the 
governor’s declaration in form. ‘‘ A parson,’’ the 
governor used to say, ‘‘ could not have put it into 
prettier language.”’ 

‘* Tt was exceedingly impertinent in me, I own,”’ 
said Walpole; ‘‘ for I was then a shrewd boy, 
and the negro and the girl little better than idiots ; 
but somehow, though my own mother was con- 
cerned, the temptation was irresistible. The com- 
ical face of Sam alone—who was grinning from 
ear to ear, rubbing his hands, half-dancing through 
the kitchen, and singing extemporaneously, in 
negro fashion, 


Pretty Missey Walpool, 
Marry ould Massa Gubanna, 
Him be a crusty ould fellow, 
And Massa Neddy’s pappa, 


—was it not enough to plead for me, a fun-loving lad 
of fourteen? Poor old fellow ! but among all these 
odd legacies of his—very odd for him, certainly— 
£200 to the Ladies Tract Society ; £500 for the 
Wesleyan Missions ;—(how the saints have got 
about him at last !)— £150 to the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals, &c., &e.—who, I 
wonder, is to be the happy legatee of Sam Dixon, 
a black man of the Sow-Sow nation? If Charlotte 
would not be dreadfully shocked by his hideous 
ugliness, which soon wears off, I would be so 
happy to receive poor Sam under my own roof ; 
and you know how handy and trustworthy a fellow 
he is—how much worth his board and wages to 
any family ;—suppose the idea were to come from 
ou t”’ 

I liked the notion of conspiring against my niece 
with her future husband, in her own house—which 
she had as yet only seen about half-a-dozen times, 
under my escort, and strictly incognita—and took 
it up at once. 

‘* If Sam does not whine to death, like a faith- 
ful spaniel, on his master’s grave, I give you joy 
of so excellent a domestic ; though hardly yet can 
I believe this printed will authentic,—£ 1500 for 
the conversion of the Jews!—Perfectly prepos- 
terous! or else our old friend has gone delirious 
on his death-bed.”’ 

The rapid drawing up of a carriage—a thunder- 
ing peal at the house-door, and the loud, hale, 
clear tones of the old governor burst on our admir- 
ing ears! We were down stairs in a moment. 
Walpole could not have given his bride a warmer 
—he might a gentler-—welcome. He absolutely 
hugged the old governor, who hugged “* Ned”? in 
turn. 

‘** So you saw the puppies had killed me off, and 
made my will, too,—and be crushed to their im- 

udence! £150 to the Ladies’ Tract Society !— 

id ye note that'—Mr. Richard, my service to 
ye ; here’s a hand for ye, too. It’s all an election 
rouse, man.”’ 

This was a frequent lingual slip of the gov- 
ernor’s, among others ;—he meant ruse; and the 
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substantial meaning is so much the same, that the 
mistake is scarcely worth noticing. 

** An electioneering rouse, sir, put out by some 
of the editor puppies on the Bamboo interest.” 

‘‘ My dear governor—you a candidate for par- 
liament—seriously '—And opposed to Colonel 
Bainboo ?”’ 

‘* Why, ay. Is it so wonderful now, that a 
man, a bachelor, without chick or child, should 
throw away a few thousands to be something of a 
patriot? Don’t you see, Wellington is driving 
the nation to the dogs, four-in-hand? They ‘Il let 
up the Papists in Ireland to cut all Protestant 
throats ; they ‘Il let loose the niggers ; they won’t 
take off the malt-tax; they won't give us gold for 
the paper-rags ;—they make the loaf double price, 
as |’m told, to the poor man. Ill have down the 
loaf; all the commons restored, and the bypaths 
opened ; poor mea shall brew their own beer, and 
make their own soap, without taxes and gaugers. 
The fat parsons get too much, I begin to think. 
Oh! you shall see how I will lay about me, and 

ull up pensioners and all, once I get into the 
Iouse ; and I’m told it won’t cost much above 
£3000 altogether. Those newspaper coxcombs 
at Rochester, who never have room to take up my 
ideas when I write them, will be glad to print my 
speeches.”’ 

Walpole and myself were struck dumb at first. 
A sharking attorney, the agent of a more sharking 
Jew boroughmonger, who looked round and sold 
to the highest bidder, had been practising on our 
single-minded unsuspicious friend, who was sup- 
posed much richer than he really was. He made 
no secret of the affair. He was to be supported 
against Bamboo, who wished to come in on what 
he called the liberal interest; though so far as his 
medley of political notions could be comprehended, 
the governor was out of sight the more liberal of 
the two. We knew the natre of our pig too well 
to try at once to unship him, by pulling him back- 
wards. 

‘* The gallant member for Chewsburgh on his 
legs,’’ cried Walpole. ‘‘ Hear! hear !”’ 

The governor chuckled involuntarily. 

** The colonial office fellows will deign me a 
reply to my memorials, then, perhaps,’’ he said. 

** Rather inaudible in the gallery—Loud laugh- 
ter—cries of Question! Question! through all 
parts of the house,’’ continued Walpole. 

‘* The parliament puppies can be cursed im- 
pertinent, I know; but that don’t frighten me; 
let me alone to manage ’em. I won’t be brow- 
beat. Have I not drilled marines, and harangued 
the native chiefs before now? It must be your 
business, Mr. Richard, to get me fairly reported. 
Those reporter whelps, I’m told, play the deuce 
with a new member where they take a spite.”’ 

‘*] have no doubt, governor, but that you will 
be a prodigious favorite with all the reporters. 
An honest man with a new face has a great chance 
with them—were it only for the novelty. How 
I shall long to read your maiden speech !”’ 

The governor laughed again with irrepressible 
glee. 

The Jews were to have his money any way. 
If not for their conversion, then for his own vic- 
timizing. 

‘** The newspapers,’’ continued he, ‘ with their 
usual impudence, will, no doubt, be saying, Ned 
there makes my speeches for me. Ill have them 
know that Stephen Fox, as an independent mem- 
ber of parliament, will take his lesson of no man.’’ 





** Jealous of me, governor ?’’ said Walpole. 

** No, Ned ;—but you must not come near me 
for three months or so after I'm in. The fellows 
about Brookes’, and the United Service puppies, 
will swear Ned Walpole has primed the old goy- 
ernor. Sv I'll make no fine Latin speeches, d’ ye 
mark '—but just take my post somewhere against 
a pillar, like Joseph Hume, and give it’em hot 
and hot every night of the week ; and, egad, if | 
don’t pepper ’em! Now, Ned, if you need a frank 
or so for your mother, you know where that worthy 
lady has a friend.’’ 

Mr. Walpole and I exchanged looks. How was 
this moonstruck madness to be stayed ? 

All the address of Mr. Walpole and myself 
could not break off the negotiation proceeding 
under such ‘‘ favorable auspices,’’ between the 
agent of the Jew boroughmonger and our friend 
Governor Fox. He would be in parliament. He 
had set his heart upon it. He would reform many 
abuses, and remove numerous grievances ; make 
a great figure, do a prodigious quantity of good to 
the poor, the church and the marine service ; and, 
above all, defeat Culonel Bamboo, whose cvo! 
effrontery, as he conceived it, in opposing him, 
after eating his curries and drinking his Madeira 
for so many years, provoked him to the highest 
degree. It was a breach of every law of hospi- 
tality and good-fellowship—almost a personal af- 
front. An electioneering attorney could not have 
desired a more hopeful subject. The governor 
was wound up to the pitch of carrying on the war 
with spirit, and spending half his fortune in the 
contest ; and I don’t know how it is, but this fever 
of election excitement is wonderfully catching. 
We who had begun by strenuous opposition, first 
covert, and then avowed—seeing better might not 
be—at last lent ourselves heartily to the * Fox 
interest.’’ Even in their honeymoon—the last 
week of it, however—Walpole was penning elec- 
tioneering squibs, and Charlotte making up Fox 
favors of navy blue and red ; while I worked hard 
in the governor’s committee, principally, I confess, 
as a check upon the lavish expenditure incurred in 
every quarter. I was resolved that, in the first 
place, he should pay as cheaply as possible for his 
whistle, and next, that he should have skill to play 
it, so far as that art might be speedily imparted by 
his friends. With the requisite physical energy, 
lungs and wind, he was largely endowed. 

Though, as a rational reformer, I am bound to 
hope that, in the enlightened progress of society, 
canvassing, and, much more, bribing an English 
elector, will soon be accounted as profligate and 
scandalous as it would at present be to canvass or 
bribe a British judge, I must confess, that there is 
something wonderfully exhilarating to ‘‘ corrupt 
human nature”’ in the bustle of a canvass, when 
anything like the show of freedom of choice re- 
mained among the great body of the voters. Now, 
our borough, though as corrupt as any one subse- 
quently placed in the purgatory of schedule B., 
was not quite sunk into the torpor of those which 
afterwards found a place in schedule A. With 
Chewsburgh it was universal gangrene, but not 
yet absolute putrefaction of the whole parts. 

We carried through our man with great eclat, 
though protests were taken by the other candidate 
against so many of our votes, that, if one third of 
the exceptions held good, it was clear the gov- 
ernor must be unseated. Of this consequence he 
had no adequate notion. He was told he was the 
sitting member for Chewsburgh! He was 
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extravagant spirits, and the hurry and bustle of 
the affair left him no leisure to think of the bill of 
costs :— 


«Then comes the reckoning when the feast is 
o’er.”’ 
But we were still at the banquet. 

After our candidate had foundered in several set 
speeches penned for him by the attorney and by 
Walpole, when fairly driven to his own natural 
eloquence, quickened by passion, his addresses 
made such an impression upon the John Bulls of 
all complexions, collected in front of his rostrum, 
(the baleony, over the porch of the inn,) that had 
the market we been voters, we would certainly 
have carried the governor by acclamation, in the 
teeth of the professedly liberal candidate. The 
hearty cheering of the crowd produced a wonder- 
ful effect on the spirits of the orator. I have 
never yet seen a man more elated for the moment 
by that intoxicating incense, that true laughing 
g3s,— 


‘“* The fickle reek of popular breath.’’ 


It is true, strong and sound as his brains were, he 
was late in life of first inhaling it. 

‘* And if I speak here in open day to the satis- 
faction of 500 honest chaw-bacons and smock- 
frocks, and 150 men in broadcloth, why mayn’t I 
to the 100 honest independent members in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, with the 300 humbugs, and the 
rest of the jackanapes, the surtout and mustachio 
sprigs of quality fellows to boot of ’em! Let me 
alone. I have hit the nail on the head at last.”’ 

““T was always certain Governor Fox would 
make a most useful and distinguished member of 
the house of commons,”’ said the attorney. ‘‘And 
unless he had possessed extraordinary mental and 
moral qualifications, I never ie 

My most frequent and peaceful mode of rebuke 
is to interrupt the speaker:—‘‘I have not the 
least doubt,”’ I observed, ‘‘ but that the governor 
will be sufficiently distinguished, were it but for 
that rare quality of straight-forward, blunt sin- 
cerity.”’ 

There was but one drawback to the eclat of 
our election: though Bamboo was hissed to our 
hearts’ content, the few favorable symptoms of a 
riot, which broke out at the close of the poll, soon 
died away, and the tremendous crash which made 
the eyes of our new-made legislator twinkle and 
brighten, as he hastened to the window, proved, 
on investigation, to be nothing more than a lawful, 
though rough hammering down of the polling- 
booth. The smashing of the windows of Bam- 
boo’s inn, on the opposite side of the market-place 
—the committee-room of the Yellows—would, I 
believe, have done the governor more good than 
his own apotheosis of chairing, which, however, 
he enjoyed immensely. Though not fond of ex- 
press, I am sure he would have willingly paid the 
token glass, and plastered the broken heads out 
of his own pocket, to have had his true old Eng- 
lish revenge on his rival complete. He affected 
none of the hand-shaking, complimentary mag- 
nanimity of these silken times. He owned, or 
rather he proclaimed, that he hated Bamboo like 
the devil, and wished him to lose above all things. 
Though bound by the duties and decorums of aa 
infant law-maker, I fancied a tone of reproach in 
his remark to Mr. Walpole, when all was over, 
“that Englishmen had Jost half their spirit at 
elections.”’ 








And now all was undeniably over, and the new 
member had written franks for everybody around 
him. Beginning, as a mark of high distinction, 
with Mrs. Walpole, dowager, he left not off till 
mine host of the Red Dragon, and even Boots 
himself, was supplied with one frank for his 
mother, and another, I dare say, for his sweet- 
heart. The governor’s bounty in franking was 
boundless. 

The bill of the Red Dragon was still to pay, 
and the new member had never left any house of 
public reception with his bill unsettled, in his life. 
Red Dragon preferred settling with the agent, 
according to the ancient and approved custom of 
all elections in Chewsburgh—whether contested 
or not. It was, indeed, with some reason that 
the landlord persisted in refusing to tender his 
bill, pleading want of time, where there were so 
many ¢rifling items to enter; as I have little 
doubt that our new law-maker, on its presentation, 
would have furnished him with a few more—such 
as ‘‘ To one broken head,”’ or ‘* To a kicking down 
my own stairs,’’ had it been tendered on the spot. 
I cannot tell to how much the Jew agent’s per 
centage on the whole amount might come: but I 
recollect that one item of the bill, of many folio 
sheets in length, was £764, Ils. 34d. for chaise- 
hire for bringing in the out-voters. Brandy and 
water furnished to the committee-room alone, in- 
dependently of soups, sandwiches, lunches, wine, 
wax-tapers, &c., &c., &c., came to above £240 
during our one week's labor. At that awful 
reckoning, the settling of which took place some 
months afterwards, I still recollect the sneaking 
look and whining tone of the country attorney, 
while he addressed the rampant governor in these 
words,—‘‘ But the duty, my dear sir—you don’t 
consider the heavy duty on brandies, governor, 
with the expense of the victuallers’ license, sir, 
and the house-tax, and window-tax, which, on 
the Red Dragon, amount to a heavier annual sum 
than the corresponding taxes on the noblest man- 
sions in the county—to double of that, indeed.”’ 

‘You are telling me a cursed lie,’’ cried the 
furious governor, ‘‘ when you tell me that that 
paltry inun—but it’s a good enough inn—but that 
that paltry fellow pays half, or fiftieth as much 
house-tax as is paid for B Castle.”’ 

The man appealed to me; and I believed this 
part of his statement, at least, extremely probable, 
though I was prepared to deny that these prem- 
ses warranted the sweeping conclusions of Red 
Dragon’s bill. When the attorney had been sum- 
marily dismissed, with a peremptory assurance 
that, until the bill was cut down two thirds, not a 
sixpense would be forthcoming, the governor re- 
verted to the subject. 

** £240 for brandy and water, and refresh- 
ments !—how much is the water a quart in the 
Red Dragon? Heard you ever, Mr. Richard, of 
such an extortioning rascalt Why, every man 
of the six of ye. might have been kept royally 





drunk, from morn to night, for a month, upon. 


£40 worth of real Nantes. ‘ But the duty, my 


dear sir,’’’ he continued, with an air of mimick-- 


ing the attorney. ‘‘ And what the deuce is the 
duty ?”’ 
‘* What would reduce the brandy charged in 


your bill to at least one fourth of its price—the: 


duty is, at present, about 22s. 6d. a gallon. 


“©The deuce it is! I knew it was damnable- 


upon Schiedam, or old Jamaica rum either. The 
doctors ordered brandy for old Stokes of the artil- 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































lery, and Geneva toddy for Lieutenant Denovan 
of the Invalids; but they, r fellows, can’t 
afford it—that ’s hard now. Though old Jamaica 
rum be, out of sight, a sounder, better liquor than 
either, the brandy and Schiedam were to them in 
the nature of medicine. I understand I am paying 
more than treble price here for Leeward Island 
rum which I did abroad for Jamaica—the primest. 
That is harder still; and the Yankees getting it 
as cheap as ditch-water. Why the devil, can you 
tell me, have we Englishmen not our own rums, 
and sugars, and teas, as cheap as the Dutch and 
the Yankees?” 

**Tt will be your duty, as a member of parlia- 
ment, to inquire into that."’ 

** And that it will; and, what is more, I ’ll do 
it. I know, though, it is quite right not to let 
good British gold go to our natural enemies, the 
dancing, capering Monsheers, or to the greedy 
Dutchmen, with their big breeches :—I suppose it 
is for that they tax Geneva and brandy so cruelly ; 
but old Jamaica rum, made in our own colonies, 
by our own niggers, for the benefit of our own 
planters ad 

‘* That makes a difference to be sure; but not 
so much, either, to men like poor dyspeptic Stokes 
or Denovan—liking better pure brandy and Schie- 
dam-punch, or requiring them for cure or com- 
fort, and too poor to purchase solace or healing, 
in consequence of the high rate of our taxation.”’ 

** But you see it is to keep our gold out of the 
pockets of the French and the Dutch, who fit out 
fleets and armies against us, and fight us with our 
own cash.” 

‘*Or pour it into the pockets of those not much 
nearer and dearer to us than the Gauls and Bata- 
vians. Is it not folly, think you, governor, for a 
man to punish himself in the first place that he 
may annoy his neighbor in the second, admitting 
that such annoyance were justifiable at all, or that 
we had power to inflict it! The man must have 
a large stomach for revenge who does so. Would 
you not think him a fool?’ 

‘*One must do a great deal for the good of 
one’s native country, Mr. Richard.” 

**Granted. If the real good of Old England 
requires that, though preferring or requiring for- 
eign spirits, we should, nevertheless, poison our- 
selves with villanous English gin, I am too good a 
patriot to object. If for the national good, set the 
ten thousand casks abroach,—let them— 


‘ Forever dribble out their base contents, 

Touched by the Midas finger of the state, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Drink and be poisoned; ’tis your country bids. 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call : 

Her cause demands the assistance of your throats, -— 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.’ ”’ 





The governor had scarcely patience to hear me 
out. ‘* This is some of the piperly stuff of your 
snivelling poets, or Temperance Society fellows.’’ 

‘*No such thing—at any rate the words are 
used by me only as a plea for better tipple. I 
avow | see no means of putting an end to gin- 
drinking, half so effectual, as allowing people to 
have cheaply, good rum, Hollands, and brandy, 
‘with food, shelter, and clothing. These are my 
‘engines for putting an end to intemperance.—But 
this abominable bill!’’ I took up that of the Red 
Dragon, which, if laid on end, would have ex- 
‘tended over all its mazy passages. 

‘*What withheld me yet, Mr. Richard, from 
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kicking that rascally attorney down stairs, when 
he dared say to my face, that his Grace the Duke 
of ——, pays less house-tax for B Castle, 
than that cheating fellow, his employer, lately the 
butler of a small squire, for his paltry inn?” 

‘* First, my dear governor, because kicking— 
save duns—is not a parliamentary privilege ; and 
lastly, because, I dare say, you suspect that the 
statement may be quite true.”’ 

‘* What, sir! the Duke of pay no more 
house-tax than a paltry-tavern-keeper, in a country 
town! It would be a manifest affront put upon 
the old nobility of England to let them pay no 
more.”’ 

** Ay, governor; yet that noble duke, and also 
he of Leeds, and Newcastle, and Devonshire, and 
Marlborough, and Northumberland, and Grafton, 
and Buckingham, and the whole ducal bead-roll, 
pay at the same rate. It is marvellous with what 
good grace their Graces submit very gracefully tw 
the effront of paying a very small share, or none, 
of the national reckoning.” 

** Now, arn’t you joking with me, Mr. Richard!” 

‘* Never was more serious in my life. This is 
a fact so notorious, that even a new member of 
parliament might know it. How much house- 
duty do you pay at Rochester ?”’ 

** Why, about £12. I appealed, to be sure, 
but the rascals showed me an act of parliament 
for it; and I appealed, also, against £2, 19s. or 
something that way, which they charged Mrs. 
Walpole for her small cottage,—the lubberly fel- 
lows! plundering widow women, living barely on 
their small pensions; but that was for her win- 
dows, too,—and indeed the rickety brick and 
plaster tenement, which, I could have pushed over 
with a good drive of my shoulder, was not worth 
more than that sum of rent.’’ 

I inquired what several other of his friends and 
neighbors paid, and was satisfactorily answered. 
They were all charged the full amount exigible on 
their rent,—and that rent highly, if not exor- 
bitantly rated. My brother’s house-tax, for a 
house in London, rated at £300 a-year, was above 
forty guineas. 

** Well, my brother pays this. His house is, to 
be sure, dear-rented from its locality ;—now what 
pays Euston Hall, one seat of the Duke of Graf- 
ton?”’ 

‘* What! the show-place—the place we see in 
the pictures ?”’ 

‘** The same.” 

‘* Why, a good round number of hundreds, I'l! 
be sworn.”’ 

‘* What pays Blenheim, the Marlborough fami- 
ly’s place—you have seen Blenheim*—or what 
Nottingham Castle, the pride of the Newcastles!”’ 

‘*A swingeing sum, I guess—if Mr. James 
Taylor pays above forty guineas for his house in 
town, and myself £12 for my box at Rochester.’ 

**Why, £14 for Euston Hall, and ditto for the 
Duke of Neweastle’s stronghold.”’ 

‘* By the Lord Harry, you don’t say it! Well, 
there is work ready cut out for me.—If I don’t 
affront them, from Land’s End to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and make ’em table their coins, cal] me 2 
crop-ear. Why the deuce don’t the dukes and 
lords pay fair down, like other honest house- 
holders ?”” 

‘* Affront them? poh, poh. That is not so 
easily done.”’ 

‘* You may say that, any way, of those who 
have their lady mothers and dowager grandmothers 
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pensioners ; though their husbands, perhaps, never 
saw more service than a review day at Hounslow, 
—or in camp on the Sussex coast played at sol- 
diers. Why, they are meaner beggars than a 
hobnail’s gammer in the work-house, for she 
would not be there if her son had wherewithal to 
keep her out.” 

“With this additional circumstance of aggra- 
vation, that the honest chaw-bacon is so cruelly 
taxed in his basket and his store, for the benefit of 
the grandee parties, that he is rendered totally 
unable to support his own mother.”’ 

‘«‘ Now you are at that bread-tax again. It is 
all puzzle-work that to me, though I see no busi- 
ness an industrious free-born Englishman has to 
ay more for his loaf than a Frenchman or a 
follander.”’ 

“Or to be tied up from buying where he can 
find bread, or what is the same thing, bread-corn, 
best and cheapest ?”’ 

“By Jove, not—certainly not! 
he?” 

‘Why, because landlords must be able to clear 
their mortgage interest, and maintain their splen- 
dor; and don’t know else how to set about it.’’ 

‘Why the deuce do people let ’em'—They 
shan’t pay out of my pocket, though.”’ 

‘Nor out of the pockets of your constituents, 
if you can help it?” 

“My constituents! You know that is all hum- 
bug; but why should bread and meat be dearer 
than it was when I was a boy? That ’s the ques- 
tion. One of the first things 1 remember was my 
father speaking about the Hanoverian rats, and 
Walpole, who brought in the excise and the tax 
on beer; Ill have off all that ;—but what, now, 
in my place, Mr. Richard, would be the first thing 
you would broach in the house? A bill to burn 
all these spinning-jennies, which spin the Peels 
and Arkwrights into fine estates, while English- 
men are working for them upon potatoes and water- 
gruel '—The threshing-machines, too, which take 
the work out of the poor laborers’ teeth, and send 
them to the work-house ?’’ 

I shook my head. 

“T*ll be hanged now, sir, if I know what you 
would be at. Well, if we mayn’t burn ’em, 
what say you to taking the owners bound, that no 
Englishman shall be thrown out of bread on this 
account. When you knock up any office, you 
always pension off the fellow that held it, and call 
that only justice, since you take away his employ- 
ment; and what is more, I will hear nothing of 
the machines, unless they come bound to afford 
the men working them, fire, food, and clothing, as 
Englishmen should. You are shaking your wise 
pate again ;—do I ask what is unreasonable !’’ 

“Only impracticable, I fear.’’ 

“My next bill shall be to make everybody go 
to church, which you must own will be a vast 
saving in point of economy, besides promoting 
piety and gvod discipline—no straggling after 
Methodists, and Ranters, and Anabaptist fellows, 
—no good in paying twice over; first to the par- 
son, which they must do any way, and then to the 
chapel, for their whims. There will be a good 
swingeing saving at once.’’ 

‘There are two ways of accomplishing this :— 
pay him only whose services ycu require.”’ 

“* What, sir?’’ 

“T say that I agree with you :—once paying 
the parson is quite enough; but let it be him you 
pay, by whom you wish to be served. There are 
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two ways, you see, of accomplishing your excel- 
lent, economical object. If every man pay only 
for the religious ministry he approves, there will 
be no double-payment, and consequently no hard- 
ship.’’ 

“You are at that puzzle-work again. Don’t 
you see, man, that the landlords and farmers are 
bound to pay the parsons to preach in church to 
the poor people ; so why need they tax and starve 
themselves to keep up Methodist chapels ?”’ 

With all this, and though the governor’s repug- 
nance to the ‘‘snivelling, canting Methodist fel- 
lows’’ never was fully conquered, he was more 
easily brought to see that tithes, and every kind 
of church revenues, were national property, than 
if born heir to the advowson of a good benefice or 
two. Still he was sadly perplexed—for as yet he 
had little more knowledge of any public principle, 
or political question, than ninety of the hundred 
of the young, or even the middle-aged gentlemen, 
at that time chosen members of the honorable 
house. 

Though I failed in most other points, probably 
from attempting too much at once, I succeeded 
completely in demonstrating to my pupil the pro- 
priety and necessity of a free trade in the first 
necessaries of life. It was a proof of the integ- 
rity of his mind, and the singleness of his heart, 
that he believed the landed proprietors of Great 
Britain only required to have the same facts 
clearly set before them, to cease from grinding 
their fellow-subjects by a monopoly for which 
posterity must think with contempt of the men of 
the nineteenth century, who endured it so long, 
after fully perceiving its iniquity. The governor 
came to know them better; but unfortunately he 
never found an opportunity of entering the lists for 
the laborer, against, as he said, those who thrust 
their greedy fingers into his dish; and who, for 
every slice of his loaf that went to feed his chil- 
dren, subtracted a half one, or what was equal its 
value, for their own benefit. The governor had 
only spoken once in the house—though he voted 
stanchly against Catholic emancipation, and for 
the abolition of the duty on Baltic timber—when 
an election committee, after all fitting deliberation, 
the examination of a host of witnesses, and nu- 
merous reports, declared his election void! Bam- 
boo was the sitting member,—and the bill of the 
Red Dragon was yet unsettled ! 

The poor governor! I give myself praise for 
the long-suffering with which I bore his transports 
of rage at first, and his sallies of temper long after- 
wards. A bilious attack ended in a violent fever, 
which acted as a counter-irritant in mitigation of 
the worst symptoms. ‘To save the patient from a 
fatal relapse, Mr. Walpole, during his recovery, 
parried the attacks of Red Dragon, and, afterwards, 
by threatening Jew, agent and landlord with ex- 
posure, effected a considerable deduction from the 
bill of election expenses. 

The final settlement left our old friend minus 
£5700, a considerable quantity of black bile, and 
all the fragments of his honest prejudices for merry 
Old England. This affair brought the infirmities 
of old age with rapid strides upon the governor. 
At the commencement of the canvass, though verg- 
ing on fourscore, Governor Fox looked more like 
a hale man of sixty-five; but a painful change 
was now perceptible. He never fully recovered 
his flesh, or former toughness. Toughness, rather 
than mere strength, had been alike his physical 
and spiritual quality ; and though, 
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‘** Even in his ashes lived their wonted fires,’’ 
it was easy to perceive that gradual decrepitude 
of mind was to be the sure attendant of an enfee- 
bled frame. The governor was stimulated to a 
desperate rally. The cause I proceed to relate. 
During any of his previous attacks of illness, 
which, pine like everything about him, violent, 
were unfrequent, Mrs. Walpole had acted the 
intelligent, friendly woman’s part in the bachelor 
establishment. It was she that counselled and 
directed Black Sam, and saw that the nurse rigidly 
obeyed the instructions of the Baptist apothecary, 
whose long bills the governor never would have 
aid unaudited, save that the infallible ‘* Widow 
alpole,’’—who, he knew, would do everything 
that was good for him, except marrying him—had 
called in the objectionable satellite of Rictthegten: 
Great gossip as the public or the world is, in Roches- 
ter as every where else, she had never either smiled, 
sneered, or surmised aught evil or amiss of Mrs. 
Walpole’s friendly attentions to the insulated old 
bachelor. The lady, it was known, neither wanted 
a husband for herself, nor, now at least, a legacy 
for her prosperous son. But when the governor 
was seized with the election-fever, of which many 
as strong men have died, Mrs. Walpole was mak- 
ing a distant and long visit to an early friend, and 
her post by the governor's bedside was usurped by 
a lady of very different character. 
When I first saw Miss Catherine Chadleigh, at 
a military ball, she might have been about thirty- 
six, though she was still what is called “a re- 
markably handsome woman.’’ She was the eldest 
of the five daughters of a half-pay heutenant of 
foot, who, in consequence of severe wounds re- 
ceived in India, had early obtained retirement, and 
now held a small office in the public works at 
Chatham. The whole family, parents and chil- 
dren, were strikingly military in tastes, manners, 
habits, morals :—gay to levity, fond of show, and, 
above all, wonderfully skilled in the art of main- 
taining a dashing exterior on very slender means. 
The ladies among the Rochester and Stroud civil- 
ians could not comprehend their economy It was 
a constant, enduring theme of wonder. It appear- 
ed to them, at tea-table calculations, that the whole 
income of Lieutenant—in common parlance Cap- 
tain—Chadleigh, was not enough to keep his 
beautiful girls in slippers and sashes. How clean 
cards, wax-lights and refreshments were afforded 
for the frequent evening parties he gave the of- 
ficers, was a deeper mystery ; but it was under- 
stood that, among the many accomplishments of 
the Chadleigh family, was dexterous play. Even 
the youngest girl—Chatti, she of thirteen—was 
more than a match at ecarté, loo, vint-et-une, brag, 
&c., &c., &c., for any lately-joined officer of 
engineers—not to speak of fledgling ensigns and 
raw lieutenants. Yet there was no unfair play— 
no high stakes—all was superior knowledge and 
dexterity ; and the young men were contented to 
lose a trifle, in the evenings, to the fair and elegant 
creatures who graced their morning promenade, 
sang dueis with them, or were their partners in 
the carpet dance. Mrs, Chadleigh contrived that 
it should be a difficulty, and reckoned a favor, as 
it certainly was an enjoyment, to the young sub- 
alterns, to be admitted to her tea and card parties. 
Though it was doubtful to the Chatham ladies 
whether any of the girls would “settle to ad- 
vantage,’’ it was quite clear that each might, 
without much difficulty, ‘‘ scramble up some sort 
of husband”’ from among the corps after corps of 





officers, which this transport station, and the fre- 
uent changes during the war, threw in their way, 
he eldest—the most beautiful and the most admir- 
ed woman of the really handsome family, remained 
the doubtful case. Three of the younger girls had 
married under twenty ; the respective matrimonial 
prizes being a lieutenant of marines, an assistant 
surgeon, and a purser in the navy. Chatti, always 
celebrated as the cleverest girl of the set, caught 
a captain of engineers. These were small doings 
in the eyes of Miss Chadleigh. The homage of 
successive generations of military men had done 
less to ual her pride, and stimulate her ambition, 
than the idle patronage, or friendship, as it was 
called, of a lady of quality, the wife of a retired 
colonel in the neighborhood, who, in her compara- 
tive solitude and imaginary poverty, found the 
society, accomplishments and flattery of a preity 
young woman, with whom she needed to be on no 
ceremony, a relief from the tedium of Chatham 
life. Lady Louisa paid Miss Chadleigh attentions 
which the four younger Miss Chadleighs con- 
sidered quite enviable. Lady Louisa drove her 
friend on airings in her pony phaeton—invited her 
to spend days, and finally weeks and months, at 
her house—presented her with showy dresses, aud 
enriched her with cast-off trinkets and other faded 
relics of her own past age of beauty and belleship. 
She did more : she introduced her favorite to the 
Colonel’s ancient friends and dinner guests, several 
of whom might have been considered * a great 
eatch’’—Governor Fox being then esteemed the 
worst parti on the veteran list. But Miss Chad- 
leigh was yet far off from what the ladies call 
‘*Jast prayers.’”’ She was still a youthful am- 
bitious beauty ; the governor a cross, vulgar, old 
bore ; and the nephew of Lady Louisa, the Hon- 
orable George Tynwald, a late Etonian, a favorite 
at Windsor, second son of an earl, and a newly- 
joined cornet in the Guards, surpassed every other 
cornet in every desirable quality she had ever 
imagined of man or boy :—he was but nineteen— 
it was his only fault. True, he was poor, and 
Miss Chadleigh knew all the unpleasant attendants 
on genteel or titled poverty ; but then the family 
had interest—and there never yet was real cause 
to fear that the second son of an earl, so closely 
connected with many noble families and goveru- 
ment people, as was the Honorable George, would 
ever suffer real want. Lady Louisa and the 
colonel, fur example, were miserably poor ; yet 
they kept a handsome establishment of servante 
and horses, a good table, a pony phaeton, saw 
company, and made visits and excursions. 

Miss Chadleigh, at twenty-five, wanted not for 
prudence ; yet the poverty of an earl’s daughter- 
in-law presented nothing to alarm the daughter of 
Lieutenant Chadleigh. Then Lady Louisa, and 
the other noble relatives of the Honorable George, 
might be as indignant as they chose ; but they 
must be forced to acknowledge that Jove only— 
pure, disinterested, resisiless passion—had been 
her sole motive, in one night, packing up the coral 
necklaces and bracelets, and Roman pearls, with 
which her hostess had enriched her, and stealing 
through the shrubbery of the Lodge to where the 
chaise waited, under the shade of a row of poplars, 
with the impatient lover. The young cornet’s 
servant, a party to the enterprise, imagined thai, 
in playing the lady false, he would best serve him- 
self, and also his boyish master, who, he perceived, 
had become rather alarmed at the length to which 
the affair had got, and doubtful whether he had 
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any true vocation at this time to a Scottish matri- 
mony. It was not wholly for nothing that the 
honorable George had cost his noble father £2000 
at Eton. There, undoubtedly, is superiority in 
well-cultivated masculine intellect. At nineteen, 
the Etonian fairly outwitted a practised coquette of 
twenty-five—at least all the Chatham ladies whis- 
pered as much ; and it was certain that, on the 
third day, the lingering runaway lovers allowed 
themselves to be overtaken near Nottingham, on 
their desultory progress northwards. 

At this time, no mercy was shown to Miss 
Chadleigh ; though from ten to fifteen years after- 
wards, the ladies declared, almost unanimously, 
that Major General Tynwald ought to have mar- 
ried Catherine Chadleigh, instead of his cousin. 
Until that marriage took place, Miss Chadleigh— 
no longer the young and beautiful, but still the 
wonderfully handsome Miss Chadleigh, whose 
charms had been celebrated and toasted wherever 
British keels plough the sea, or the Union Jack 
flies, and British swords hew their way to victory 
—had not wholly despaired, or had not formed 
any decided plan. If any matrimonial overtures 
had been cogitated, in the mean while, by transient 
admirers, one class of charitable female friends 
were ever ready to suggest, that, after her disap- 
pointment with Captain, Major, and latterly, Gen- 
eral Tynwald, Miss Chadleigh, they were sure, 
would never marry ; and another set, more frank 
and more sagacious, repeated the old sentence of 
condemnation on the treacherous juvenile lover, 
who ought to have married. The opinions at 
mess were still more decided. 

Time, which had ripened Miss Chadleigh into a 
most beautiful and lovely girl, next into a remarka- 
bly handsome woman of thirty, and then into a still 
wonderfully handsome woman of thirty-eight, had 
made Lady Louisa an aged and widowed card- 
playing dowager, approaching seventy, and 
patched up a truce between her and her early 
favorite, after many years of hatred and estrange- 
ment. They were necessary to each other; and 
Mrs. Chadleigh could well spare from her humble 
home, her ambitious, chagrined, and now fearfully- 
tempered daughter, who vented upon her poor 
mother the misanthropic hatred and wrath, inspired 
by recent disappointments, deserved and wholly 
self-incurred, but not the less bitter and rankling 
toa proud and imperious mind thwarted in all its 
hopes and affections. Between this lady and 
governor Fox there had been almost open feud in 
the early period of their acquaintance ; and, indeed, 
my frank friend had said everywhere, from the 
first, that Chadleigh should marry off his hand- 
some girls as fast as possible, for they would 
assuredly go to the dogs else ; especially Miss 
Kate, who, at the game of ambitious matrimony, 
would find young ladies were as apt to be tricked 
as young lords. 

_ Though the lady had cheated him, or something 
like it, at cards, by her dexterous and rapid play, 
and ridiculed him almost to his face, for the amuse- 
ment of Lady Louisa, the governor did not exult 
long nor immoderately in the downfall of the am- 
bitious project of Miss Chadleigh. A part of the 
Wrath of his naturally candid mind was even di- 
rected against the stripling lover, of whose heart- 
lessness and juvenile depravity of mind he spoke 
in terms that produced a rupture of some years’ 
duration with the Lady Louisa. However, in the 
rapid succession of Chatham inhabitants, the *‘ old 
jar faces’ drew together again. 














The Dowager Lady Louisa, and Miss Chad- 
leigh, at last, self-invited, honored the governor's 
annual high banquet by their presence ; and he 
was occasivnally seen at the card-tables of the 
Lodge, losing a few crowns, he knew not well 
how, but with tolerably good grace. But the first 
hearty reciprocation of regard arose out of the 
affair of Black Sam. Both ladies were violently 
of the governor's faction, and both proclaimed it ; 
and the satire and mimickry which Miss Chadleigh 
indulged against their mutual enemies, the she- 
saints, captivated his whole heart. Her witticisms 
were reported by him at the mess as faithfully as 
they had ever been in her most brilliant days by 
her young military adorers. When the governor 
met Miss Chadleigh shopping, he now gave her 
his arm home to the lodge gate, and sometimes 
thought himself bound in politeness to stay din- 
ner or even to return to tea, if Lady Louisa vouch- 
safed graciously to invite him. At charity-balls 
and fancy-fairs, he became their approved squire. 
When rallied by the other veterans on the appa- 
rent flirtation, the governor—such is the Jatent 
vanity of man’s heart—would chuckle aloud, and 
take as a personal compliment such sayings, as, 
** What would Kate Chadleigh have taken twenty 
years back to have been seen on the promenade 
beaued by old Governor Fox!’? His turn was 
come then; the proud beauty, now no longer 
young, though still so wonderfully handsome, and 
in such brilliant preservation, had come down a 
peg—had descended w his level—would be glad, 
perhaps, to accept of him—no saying! The 
governor repressed the soft idea ; but when any of 
his dowager friends hinted that it was believed a 
fixed thing, he only laughed the louder. 

Mrs. Walpole, the most charitable, the mildest 
and kindest of womankind, at last thought it 
necessary to hint danger. It was upon a visit 
which Edward and I made her on a Saturday, a 
few weeks before we heard the false report of the 
governor's death, that she first spoke. 

“The death of Lady Louisa will leave Miss 
Chadleigh, with her habits, a very helpless 
woman,’’ said she, considerately ; ‘‘ unless, indeed, 
there be any serious intention of matrimony enter- 
tained by our old friend.’’ 

‘* No fear, mother,’’ cried Walpole. ‘I know 
what you mean now—that Miss Chadleigh is likely 
to entrap the old governor; but no fear of him. 
He would as soon think of marrying Tippoo’s 
mother, if there be in existence such a lady. He 
will die as he has lived, your single-minded, un- 
wedded adorer :— 


‘No maid will owe her scathe to him,— 
He never loved but you.’ ”’ 


‘Don’t be so absurd, Edward, unless you wish 
to affront me. Ido not blame his attentions, if 
the genuine motive of them he clear, to Miss Chad- 
leigh. From her, one would believe, that he cer- 
tainly entertains a serious design of proposing for 
her, were Lady Louisa, whom she ostentatiously 
affects that she never will leave—removed.”’ 

‘*A trick to neutralize you, mother. I do 
believe she imagines you will have the governor 

et.” 
: Mrs. Walpole was now really offended. “TI 
will hold no more discourse on this subject with 
you, Edward. I only wished the gpvernor’s 
friends to comprehend, that whether such a mar- 
riage were likely to conduce to his happiness and 
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respectability or not, it may very probably be 
brought about. Half Chatham believes it a settled 
thing.’’ 

**And laughs accordingly —No, no, mother. 
I can’t give my consent. Let him make Miss 
Kate his heir, if he chooses, to what reasonable 
or unreasonable extent seems to him good ; but 
he shan’t marry her, I promise you, if I can help 
“.” 

The governor dined with us on that day, 
as he always did when Mr. Walpole visited his 
mother. 

In the morning we had met him, the walking 
mailitary escort of the pony phaeton in which Miss 
Chadleigh slowly drove the fat, arm-chair Lady 
Louisa. The exceeding graciousness of the 
younger lady to Walpole, who had never been a 
favorite, was a suspicious circumstance. She even 
maneuvred that we should both be invited to the 
card party at the lodge on the same evening, which 
we however declined. 

I have said the governor dined with us. Imme- 
diately after Mrs. Walpole left the dining-room, 
we began our concerted plan of operation. It is 
told, that a maiden lady of fourscore, on being 
asked at what age a woman ceases to think of 
marriage, candidly told the interrogator, he must 
apply to an older woman than herself. The age 
at which an old man’s vanity, in affairs regarding 
the sex, becomes extinct, is equally dubious. The 
governor, when rallied on his conquest, and the 
prevalent rumors in the Chatham circles, seemed 
highly gratified and flattered, though he became at 
last angry to perceive that we could seriously be- 
lieve he entertained the remotest idea that he in- 
tended to marry any one, and least of all Miss 
Chadleigh, however willing she might be in the 
humility of two score, to accept of his fortune and 
his hand. 

‘* No, no,’’ was his final answer. ‘‘ Kate and 
I know each other too well. One house would 
never hold us.”’ 

The prospect of Governor Fox getting into par- 
liament, had quickened Miss Chadleigh’s opera- 
tions. During the canvass, Lady Louisa died 
suddenly of apoplexy, leaving her funded property 
to her ‘* beloved nephew,’’ the major-general, and 
her wardrobe to her ‘‘ dear companion and domestic 
friend, Miss Catherine Chadleigh.’’ I shall not 
attempt to paint the rage of the proud, disap- 
pointed, and betrayed woman; for the old lady 
whose humors she had so long borne, and whose 
household she had superintended, an unpaid 
servant, had often, in the lulls following a squall, 
assured her that her interests were not over- 
looked. 

The letter addressed by the agent of the princi- 
pal legatee and sole executor, the once Honorable 
George, to his aunt’s companion, his own early 
true-love, contained as polite a turning-out-of- 
doors as could well be couched in ten lines of Eng- 
lish. It was delivered to Miss Chadleigh, by the 
same traitorous or faithful servant, who, so many 
years before, had disconcerted her scheme of elope- 
ment. Then he had been the valet of a cornet, 
now he was the butler and confidential man of a 
general, who, in virtue of his family interest, had 
several good posts. Mr. Tomkins proceeded, in 
right of his master, to remove the seals affixed by 
the Rochester attorney to the old lady's reposi- 
tories, and to make inventories preliminary to the 
sale of every article the lodge contained ;—even 
the old lady’s pet cockatoo and tortoise-shell cat 
were bvoked. 





Miss Chadleigh, by a message sent up to her 
chamber, was requested to remove her goods and 
chattels: the wardrobe—namely, the trumpery 
finery, faded satins, moth-eaten furs, and court 
lappets of previous generations—as soon as suited 
her convenience ; as the lodge was already let to 
a friend of the Major General’s and the sale was 
to take place immediately. Miss Chadleigh gave 
instant orders for the removal of her properties; 
but it was not clear to the legal interpreters of the 
will of the Lady Louisa, that the fair legatee was 
entitled to the walnut-tree drawers, the japan 
cabinets, and carved chests, containing the afore- 
said wardrobe ; and she was too high-spirited and 
too indignant to enter into debate on the point with 
the despised valet in brief authority. Her Teso- 
lution was instantly taken ; and in one half hour 
after she had despatched a note to Rochester by 
the discharged gardener, Governor Fox drove up 
to the gate in a chaise, to conduct her, as she had 
earnestly requested him, to their ‘ friend’? Mrs. 
Walpole’s, where he understood she was invited 
and expected. 

Miss Chadleigh was at this moment in the act 
of assisting a hot, perspiring servant girl, who, 
armful on armful, flung from a chamber window 
into the front court the miscellaneous contents of 
drawers, trunks, and wardrobes, the finery of the 
Lady Louisa. Miss Chadleigh’s own corded 
trunks and piles of bandboxes were already ar- 
ranged in the hall. 

** Are you going to open a Rag Fair with the 
old lady’s trumpery?’’ inquired the governor, as 
he eyed, with a feeling of amusement, the tag-rag 
legacy of all hues and textures, fluttering upon the 
gravel. 

‘**] am about to perform an auto da fe, governor 
—an act of faith, and one of purification and pen- 
ance. Rake these rags closer together, Molly. 
Nay, use your mop, pile them higher. I claim 
for myself, Governor Fox, the honor of applying 
the torch.” 

The discharged servants stood by grinning ; the 
governor was lost in perplexed amazement, while 
Miss Chadleigh, towering in the majesty of tragic 
indignation, swept by him in her gorgeous panoply 
of fresh black crape, bombazeen, and broad hems, 
and fired the pile. She stood sternly looking on, 
till silk, satin, tissue and brocade, muslin, lawn, 
and lace, fell together into ashes. And so per- 
ished the Lady Louisa’s legacy :—and the legatee, 
majestically taking the arm of the governor, led 
him, rather than was led by him, to the carriage. 

What an evening of talk that was in Rochester, 
Brompton, Chatham, and even Stroud !—Maidstone 
heard of the cremation. The rumor by the next 
morning reached Canterbury, was carried by coach 
to Dover, and thence across the Channel, before 
it found its sure way into the newspapers, under 
the title, of The Toady’s Legacy—Curious Af- 
Sair in the Fashionable World. 

‘*What a fury, what a vixen!’’ cried one 
party. ‘* Such a high spirit! so noble a mind!” 
exclaimed another. Every one spoke in superla- 
tives of the daring deed of Miss Chadleigh, whose 
instant marriage with Governor Fox was now 
universally affirmed, and fondly hoped, at all 
events, by the Chatham milliner, mercer, and pet- 
fumer, in whose books the lady stood several fig- 
ures deep. j 

Had the governor, it was remarked, not gone in 
person, and carried her directly from the lodge to 
his friend Mrs. Walpole’s cottage—where no 
doubt she was to remain till the ceremony took 
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lace? ‘The only doubt remaining, that could dis- 
turb the public mind, was, whether the marriage 
was to be by banns or a special license; or if the 
bride was to have pearls or diamonds. The period 
of mourning would cause no delay, after the fune- 
ral pile Miss Chadleigh’s affection had reared in 
honor of the memory of her noble patroness. Miss 
Seragg had indeed with her own A See and they 
were piercers into such affairs, seen Miss Chadleigh 
and the governor, only yesterday, choosing a 
paper for his best chamber. Clusters of pansies 
on a salmon-colored ground had been preferred by 
the lady :—at a push, the paper could be hung, 
and a new mantel-piece inserted, long before the 
new-married pair returned from theit honey-moon 
excursion. 

In the mean while, though Mrs. Walpole pos- 
sessed largely that better part of politeness, kind- 
ness and benevolence, she could, after a little 
time, have spared the guest who had mancuvred 
herself into the cottage, uninvited and unexpected, 
but certainly not unwelcome in her present friend- 
jess and pitiable condition. Governor Fox was 
aware that the ** Widow Walpole’’ had previ- 
ously entertained no particular affection either for 
the Lady Louisa, her fair companion, or any of 
“that set.’’ Her friends, indeed, lay rather 
among the she-saints ; and this, so far as he knew, 
was her only weakness ; but kindness and tender 
humanity fur every creature in distress, were to 
her so natural, that he was not surprised at her 
affording a temporary asylum ‘‘to poor Kate 
Chadleigh, whom the old quality dame had bilked 
in her will.”’ He was surprised, however, that 
the lady’s visit drew to such length; and so were 
the gossips of Chatham, that the lover’s ardor per- 
mitted such a length of visitation upon poor, dear 
Mrs. Walpole. 

After the election disappointment, the governor 
found Miss Chadleigh the sole inmate of Mrs. 
Walpole’s cottage—the mistress of the house, as 
a civil way of getting rid of her guest, having 
abandoned the garrison ;—and, on recovering from 
the delirium of his election fever, he found Kate 
acting in the capacity of his own self-appointed 
guardian angel. 

She retreated almost immediately to the cottage, 
to prevent a discharge on the spot, and thus re- 
tained the right of making daily visits of inquiry 
and condolence, and latterly of spending whole 
mornings and afternoons in nursing and amusing 
the invalid, who once more began to take interest 
in the perpetual train of public coaches and pri- 
vate equipages passing on the great thoroughfare, 
commanded by his windows. 

A sick-bed had probably reminded Governor 
Fox of his mortality ; and his enormous election- 
eering bill, of the good which half the sum, divi- 
ded into small, refreshing streams of bounty, might 
have done among his Northamptonshire herd of 
female cousins, and nieces by the half blood. My 
brother James’ confidential clerk, Mr. George 
Roberts, was sent down to Rochester, accordingly, 
0 take the governor’s directions in drawing out 
his last will and testament. It was, I believe, 
upon the whole, a sensible, just, and discreet set- 
tlement, which accordingly pleased nobody. I 
was, myself, a legatee to the extent of one hun- 
ted guineas. Mrs. Walpole and her son were 
dismissed, at their own request, with affectionate 
expressions and some complimentary bequest. 
lack Sam was provided for; and the governor, 














completely anti-feudal in all his notions, divided 


the residue of his fortune principally among his 
needy female relatives, far as kin could count, in 
life annuities, while the principal was finally de- 
voted to building and slenderly endowing some 
alms-houses or other, to be named the For Alms- 
houses, for the widows and unmarried daughters 
of marines, women above sixty, who had led vir- 
tuous and unblemished lives, and were members 
of the Church of England—the names of Fox and 
Walpole to have a preference. This is tedious 
information. The clause really important to my 
story, was that which bequeathed to Miss Chadleigh 
and her mother, the same life-annuity the governor 
had left to his haif nieces, and poor cousins. I 
forget whether it was £30 or £40 a-year. The 
lady who was almost constantly in the house, 
while the attorney’s deputy was receiving his in- 
structions, soon learnt the extent of her legacy, 
and the complete failure of her ultimate expecta- 
tions. Where the testator expected thanks and 
gratitude, he found indignation and well-affected 
surprise. The wronged lady at last withdrew 
from Mrs. Walpole’s to her old mother’s residence ; 
and her attorney forthwith waited, ‘in a friendly 
way,’ upon the governor, to remonstrate. 

Though the governor had been for some time 
convalescent, he had scarcely yet gone beyond his 
garden wall; but this was not an affair with 
which to dally ; and the rate at which he drove to 
London, gave the news-mongers of the next morn- 
ing some color for a revolution in Paris, and im- 
portant despatches from our ambassador at St. 
Recuaicen via Berlin. Before his smoking 
coursers were reined up at the head of our lane, 
it was time for ghosts, absent from the churchyard 
on a three hours’ leave to be returning within the 
rules. My Irish neighbor and friend, Mrs. Plun- 
kett, was also returning home. She had lately 
obtained the privilege of attending one of the 
minor theatres, as a vender of oranges—which, to 
Peg, by the way, from the irregular hours it com- 
pelled her to keep, proved a demoralizing occupa- 
tion, to the extent of several quarterns of gin daily, 
beyond her old fixed allowance when a barrow- 
woman.—So that all her profits were not clear 
gain—nor the theatre wholly a school of virtue. 
It was Peg, herself, however, ever friendly and 
obliging, if not quite correct, who rung the alarum 
at our door on the governor’s arrival; but we 
were too well used to nocturnal disturbances to 
rouse ourselves at once. I dare say the governor 
and Peg, as common friends of mine, might have 
been acquainted before this time, for neither were 
difficult of access ; but if not, the free-masonry of 
the military spirit had familiarized them at once. 

‘* They ’re sleeping as sound as sintinels,’’ I 
overheard Peg say, as she beat another ‘larum. 

** And you have seen service, good woman t?”’ 
was returned by the governor. 

‘*Tt’s myself believes I have seen some thrifle 
of hot work in my day, plase your honor—in Indiy 
and Flanders, ay, and in Portingal and Spain. 
Your honor may have heard of a place called 
Seringupatum. Had a certain famale known the 
vally of certain pretty things were found there, 
it’s myself need not be carrying an orange basket 
this night, or rather this blessed dawn, for it’s 
near sun-riz.—Sure Mr. Richard got on his night- 
cap sweetly last night—which is rare to him, the 
cratur—that he sleeps so sound.” 

Another thundering peal followed. ‘So you 
threw away your plunder in ignorance, poor 
woman?!’’ rejoined the governor, in a compassion- 
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ate tone.—Sold your plunder to some of those 
sutlers, or Jew fellows—for they an’t Christians— 
on the commissariat ?’’ 

** Ay, indeed—and them riding past me in their 
coaches, while I am tramping a-foot, your honor. 
There was a Lieutenant Chadleigh, of ours, sir— 
he was pay-master at the same time—by the same 
token I washed for his lady, and Miss ——’’ 

** Kate?” 

‘*The same. You knowed her then? By my 
faix! she was a rare one among the boys—that is, 
the young jintlemen of our army—and the beauty 
of the world at the same time. Well, her father 
the lieutenant got a bit of what for all the world 
looked like red glass—I have seen as good sold at 
a Donnybrook booth for a tinpenny, either as 
brooch or are-rings—which he parted with to the 
wife of one of the sutlers, Molly Pantague by 
name, (whose son is now a topping man in this 
big town,) for ten rupees—for these were our 
Indiy money—a pair of shoes, and a pound of tay, 
and which she afterwards sould to a Jew jeweller 
here in London—for what thinks your honor 
now '—But sure there is ould Lady Wilkes stir- 
ring her stumps at long last.—Open the dure, 
ma'am! Mr. Richard is wanted in mighty haste, 
ma’am,”’ 

My old nurse if she heard the —- below at 
all, had not that confidence in Peg’s steadiness, 
and general propriety and respectability of conduct, 
which warranted leaving a comfortable bed upon 
her midnight summons. I was now dressing my- 
self, and peeping through the blind: Peg became 
impatient. 

** Diaoul !—saw you ever such churlish baistes 
as them Lon’oners to a jintleman and a stranger.’’ 
And now, setting down her basket, she thundered 
what is called the devil’s tattoo upon the door, 
with both her closed fists. 

**To shout, murder! murder! now, would help 
us no more than calling the watch on top of Knoc 
Phadrig; while they lie in a sound skin them- 
selves, you may be kilt dead on their dure-stone, 
and the cockney jintlewomen would not turn over 
to the ’tother side of them, for fare of ruffling their 
nice night-eap borders. If it were not that the 
house is part Mr. Richard’s, who is a good hearted, 
simple, poor soul, and a jintleman every inch of 
him besides, its little myself would think now to 
smash the ould woman in a dozen of her peens— 
handsome, with them rotten Chiney oranges.”’ 

The implied threat, notwithstanding the saving 
clause, redoubled my diligence in dressing myself. 
With Peg I knew it was at this hour but a word 
and a blow. I was about the last button when 
Peg, with a vociferous triumphant laugh, ex- 
claimed to her growling companion, who had at 
last assailed the door himself—‘* Stop your honor! 
I have it now.’’ And she screamed, *‘ Fire! fire! 
fire!’? The plan was effectual. On the instant, 
that old familiar London cry came home to every 
man’s bosom: windows flew up, doors opened, 
and nighteaps of both sexes peered out into the 
alley, while the watchmen gathered in. Peg was 
in an ecstasy of laughter at the commotion she had 
created. She introduced the governor to my 
landlady as a jintleman who shurely had some 
good news for Mr. Richard; and went her way, 
declaring the trifling piece of service was no 
more than she would perform by day or night for 
any cratur ever beat a drum for his majesty, much 
more for his honor, Mr. Richard's friend, who 
she hoped brought good news. 


I was now in the hall. What could that news 
bet Had any harm befallen Walpole '—Was j; 
some dreadful accident, to be broken to my niece 
through me? 

‘* What has brought me at such hours to Lon- 
don?t’? was the governor’s reply to my rapid in- 
quiries. ‘* You may ask that, egad; and also 
what made me alarm a decent family at these 
hours! But I crave your pardon, ma’am; my 
business with your lodger would brook no de. 
lay.—I suppose we shan’t get at the lubberly 
lawyers for a couple of hours yet, though ?”’ 

‘* Lawyers !”” 

‘Ay, just so, sir. Action of damages !— 
breach of promise of marriage! Damages laid at 
£7,000, and full costs prayed !”’ 

‘*And you, defendant! and the fair plaintiff, 

ra ad 

** Who, but that—Kate Chadleigh !”’ roared the 
governor, in a voice which shook our dwelling 
from cellar to garret. 

It was with difficulty I refrained from laughing 
aloud. I was certain it was all a hoax. 

“Here is what comes of elderly gentlemen 
flirting for years, at no allowance, with semi-aged 
young ladies !”” 

‘Don’t provoke me, man :—I have sometimes 
more than a mind to marry the jade—keep her on 
bread and water—and baste her ribs every day she 
rises. Don’t the law of England permit a man to 
thrash his wife?’ 

‘‘To correct his wife in reason, I believe, is 
allowable; for so have said some of our most 
learned judges.”’ 

** Judge Buller for one, a true born English- 
man and sound constitutional lawyer, laid down at 
a western assize, I’m told, that a man might 
baste his wife with a switch the thickness of one’s 
thumb.”’ 

‘* And the ladies of Exeter, at the next circuit, 
sent, respectfully soliciting the exact measure- 
ment of Judge Baller’s thumb, that they might 
have neither more nor less of the rod matrimonial 
than they were by law entitled to.”’ 

** By Jove, mine should be a miller’s thumb if | 
married Kate Chadleigh. I cannot quite bring 
my mind up to it—though the devil is continually 
putting it into my head, as the best way of having 
my revenge on the bold jade.’’ 

‘* You must resist the devil, governor, and he 
will flee. 1 question if even Judge Buller himself 
would approve of a man marrying for the mere 
purpose of being allowed to beat his wife, under 
sanction of the common law ; for I don’t suppose 
there is any statute to found upon. But sit down, 
and tell me the rights of this mad affair.”’ 

While the governor swallowed the cup of hot 
coffee, hastily prepared, and smoked a sedative 
pipe, I perused his correspondence with the at- 
torney of Miss Chadleigh. It was on his part 
sufficiently energetic and laconic. I had no doubt 
that the whole was an infamous conspiracy to ex- 
tort money, instigated by the attorney, who was 
the nephew of the late Lady Louisa’s mercer, the 
principal creditor of Miss Chadleigh. Compassion 
for the unfortunate, the miscaleculating, and, | must 
confess, the unprincipled beauty of past days, was 
with me as powerful a feeling, as anxiety to spare 
my old friend the ridicule which the exposures of 
a trial must inevitably produce. 

Though there was, in reality, not a particle of 
sound evidence to sustain the case of the lady, it 
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was raked together from the gossiping chronicles 
of Chatham. Break down it must, if it ever 
came into a court; but it was certainly dexterously 
iled up. At every new disclosure, the perfidy 
and treachery of the faithless octogenarian lover 
became more evident and more atrocious. The 
long course of ‘‘ true love’’ assiduously persevered 
in during the latter years of Lady Louisa, was 
ready to be distinctly sworn to by several cham- 
bermaids, and by lady visiters innumerable; as 
well as her ladyship’s confident expectation that 
“her dear domestic companion’’ was to be pro- 
vided for at her death in an honorable marriage, 
which made other provision for her quite super- 
fluous. ‘True, there was the auto da fe; but this 
deed did not invalidate the stronger testimony 
borne to the governor's intentions. Had he not 
exulted in her spirit displayed in that action? 
Had he not placed her under the protection of Mrs. 
Walpole! 

The governor’s general defence was ‘‘ Denied 
wholly.’ ‘* The bold baggage had forced herself 
into the widow Walpole’s cottage, the better to 
deceive the world, and conceal her plot to extort 
money :—never could she believe that he, Stephen 
Fox, knowing all of her which he knew, could 
ever dream of marrying such a hussy.”’ 

Affirmed, that even by the evidence of his man, 
Samuel Dixon, a negro, it could be shown that, 
for many months, Miss Chadleigh had, while the 
health of her betrothed required her tender care, 
almost lived in his house—and on every Sunday 
occupied his pew in church. The governor was 
at last almost distracted. He was like a man ac- 
cused of witcheraft, or some impossible crime, 
who, seeing evidence accumulating so powerfully 
against him, begins at last to suspect himself of 
being the guilty creature which he is accused of 
being. But his spirit rose and cleared. 

1 must do the lawyers, on both sides, the jus- 
tice to say that they had no doubts whatever. 
Miss Chadleigh’s counsel saw the case even more 
clearly than Mr. Frankland, who was retained for 
the governor, as the former was in closer contact 
with the other parties, and saw more of their tac- 
tics. It may be presumed that the affair afforded 
a great deal of conversation and amusement. Wal- 
pole believed that it never could come to trial—the 
case, he said, had not a leg to stand upon; but 
Miss Chadleigh’s lawyer ou the other hand, placed 
great faith in an English Jury. A rich old de- 
fendant—a handsome woman, destitute and in dis- 
tress:—he must be a poor orator, indeed, who 
could not make some few thousands out of such a 
case. He advised compromise—paying a hand- 
some sum down at once—the defendant could 
well afford it. I was also almost inclined to 
some trimming course. The governor, vexed as 
he was, possessed a better spirit. His strength 
lay in his obstinacy. ‘* Suffer the vixen to brow- 
beat me, and diddle me!—No, by Jupiter !—if 
my last sixpence go for it.”’ 

‘The important day arrived. The case was 
tried in London. The court was crowded to suf- 
focation. Plaintiff and defendant both appeared 
personally, attended by their respective attorneys 
and private friends. Miss Chadleigh, well roughed, 
looked resplendent through her veil. Her still 
fine person was, to her counsel, like the dead body 
of Cesar, in the Capitol, to Mark Antony. With 
pride and confidence he referred ‘‘ the intelligent 
gentlemen of the jury—fathers and brothers—to 









this accomplished, this lovely woman—the orphan 
child of one who had fought and bled in the 
battles of his country—wounded in woman’s 
dearest and most tender affections—there where 
she had garnered up her—heart, by the caprice, 
the fickleness, the unaccountable, the unprovoked 
and cruel desertion of the sexagenarian, gallant 
and wealthy defendant.”’ 

If there were any truth in the Highland and 
Hibernian Evil Eye, or the Jettatura of the conti- 
nent, this eloquent gentleman had assuredly not 
escaped unscathed from this exhibition. Anon 
the governor would dart a fiery glance at him in 
his mid career of professional falsehood ; then wipe 
his brows, half rise, and suddenly plunge down 
in his seat, as I plucked him backwards, mutter- 
ing, ‘* D——d lies—by Jupiter Ammon! and a 
string of them! Let me contradict the fellow, 
Mr. Richard, or I shall burst !’’ 

I was not much more at ease myself. True, 
Frankland had still to speak ; but the ‘* intelligent 
gentlemen of the jury’’ began so seriously to in- 
cline to the harangue of the orator—a popular 
favorite at the time—that I became strangely ap- 
prehensive. The day looked ill for us. 1 wished 
to my heart that we had some older, more cun- 
ning, and ‘‘used hand’’ than Frankland, who 
could pay back our opponent in his own false 
coin. To heighten the effect—and I can also be- 
lieve that she was not wholly unmoved—Miss 
Chadleigh’s suppressed hysterical sobs were fol- 
lowed by a fainting fit—which, however, did not 
take from her all sense and feeling; as I per- 
ceived that, when she was about to be removed, 
at a very critical minute, she saw and heard as 
acutely as she had ever done in her life. She 
raised herself at once, on seing the governor’s old 
enemy, the Baptist druggist, and a most respecta- 
ble lady of Rochester, one of the governor’s ene- 
mies, the she-saints, enter the court, and the for- 
mer deliver a small silk-bag, such as ladies usu- 
ally carry about, to my brother James, the anxious 
agent in this case. Governor Fox leant back on 
the bench, and whispered to me— 

‘*We are dished now, by Jupiter, Mr. Rich- 
ard? The crop-ear and the quean will swear I 
am the devil, and wear horns—if i. can serve 
Kate Chadleigh, and make against that rampant 
sinner, Stephen Fox.”’ 

** Don’t believe that, governor. If that lady’s 
friends went into a court to protect your negro 
servant from what they believed your cruelty and 
oppression, they will as readily step forward to 
defend you from this abominable conspiracy. I 
cannot tell what brings them here to-day; but it 
must be for the sake of truth.’’ 

Frankland, to whom my brother made some 
hasty communication, immediately whispered the 
orator on the opposite side, who reluctantly paused 
in the full flight of his tropes, and received letters 
or papers from the mysterious embroidered bag. 

Our eloquent opponent, whom the governor had 
already given to all the devils, for a brazen-faced, 
lying rascal—examined them with a rapid, keen, 
professional eye. I watched his face with intense 
anxiety ; for [ knew that—though quite likely to 
feel great professional pride in making much of a 
very bad case—he would not lend himself to a 
client so foolish or simple as to let his knavery 
be easily found out. No matter for his own opin- 
ion, or his own conviction. While the world— 
the “intelligent gentlemen of the jury,’’ could be 
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gulled, the case was good and defensible. To 
look at the morale of any case was entirely out of 
the question. He looked to his brief, his fee, and 
his fame in the profession. 

While he hastily examined the documents, 
Miss Chadleigh’s attorney interfered; but the 
barrister, despite the breach of professional eti- 
quette, waved him off. He examined the signa- 
tures of two different letters, and the post-marks, 
once and again; returned the papers to Frank- 
land ; and throwing his brief, or his notes, with 
some violence upon the table, bowed to the bench, 
and said aloud and emphatically, that he abandoned 
this case. 

He flung away, the fluttering of his gown fan- 
ning the now really fainting plaintiff, and famil- 
iarly nodded to the governor as he passed, saying, 
in a loud whisper, ‘* I congratulate you, Governor 
Fox. Had I this morning known of this case 
what I know now, I would never have opened my 
lips in it.’’ 

** Small thanks to you, sir,’’ returned the gov- 
ernor, with a stiff bow. ‘* You don’t like to be 
found out, 1 see.’? But Frankland was address- 
ing the bench—and I begged silence. 

In brief, the jury were discharged. The attor- 
ney of the enemy, who was himself deeply impli- 
cated, attempted to bustle and bluster aside to my 
brother; but at the sight of his own letters, he 
changed color, and darted a look of fury at the 
wretched plaintiff, whom, in defiance of the gov- 
ernor’s anger, I conducted out of court, and placed 
in a coach at the nearest stand. Neither of us 
spoke one word ; but my fair companion trembled 
exceedingly. She attempted no vindication, no 


palliation of her conduct; nor shall I, farther than | 


to state, that it afterwards appeared she had en- 
tered upon the prosecution with reluctance, and 
under the threatened horrors of a jail. This much 


was disclosed by the correspondence in the bag, so | 
opportunely picked up by one of the girls of a) 


poor widow, patronized by Mrs. 
to that lady. 

The carriage and horses of this lady, who 
proved the deliverer of the governor at his need, 
waited near the court. I found him making 
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horrible word which he had just employed jn 
presence of a she-saint—of that most excellent 
lady. I enjoyed his perplexity not a little: and 
so, perhaps, did she, though she looked quite un- 
conscious. 

‘** You must pardon me, madam. We military 
men of the old school are not always quite so 
proper in our language as we ought to be :—but 
if the heart be right - ; 

‘*That is much—that is all in all,’’ returned 
the lady, with her habitual benevolent and cheer- 
ful smile. Her carriage drove off for Rochester. 

**And that jade, Kate Chadleigh, mimicked, 
ridiculed, and taught me to despise that good 
woman, Mr. Richard.’’ 

** And you have lived to learn that there may 
be worse women in the world than the she- 
saints,”’ I rejoined. 

‘* Little did I merit such kindness at her hands 
—though I can’t abide women going about to 
meetings, tracts, and societies, and all that stuff: 
—bold hussies—and so quiet and shy all the 
while.” 

**Nor yet their coming boldly into a court of 
law, and exposing, without hope or fear, a con- 
spiracy against the purse and character of an old 
bachelor, who had suffered himself to be bamboo- 
zled r 

‘* Hang it, man! say no more about it ;—catch 
any gipsy taking me in again. You are grinning 
now at the protection of four-score ;—but a man is 
never too old to learn wisdom.”’ 

Whether it be increase of wisdom, better soci- 
ety, or the sedative effects of an old age passed 
without pain, fear, or anxiety, I cannot say; but 
the improvement, the kindly ripening, and mellow- 
ing of the governor's temper, has become the sub- 
ject of remark and congratulation to all his friends, 
and particularly to the Walpoles and myself. 
Sometimes a whole week will elapse, during which 
he and his man Sam will duly read the Prayer 
Book, and over the blinds watch the transit of the 
Dover coaches—now the governor's chief oceupa- 
tion—without his once launching his crutch after 
the long heels of the offending black. 

He has lately been prevailed upon by Mrs. 








warmly grateful and polite speeches, to which she | Walpole, and his now esteemed friend, his former 


listened with placid dignity and a benevolent, 


smile. Sometimes I could fancy that a slight 
fugitive ray of humor played about her lips. 
had subdued the lion. 


Una 


‘*she-saint,’’ to reinstate Mrs. and Miss Chad- 
leigh in his will, exactly as they stood before the 
trial ; and, of his own impulse, he went the length 


|of presenting the latter, who was known to be in 

To the lady, at parting, the governor made the 
lowest bow he had attempted since he attended 
the levee of George the Third, in 1805; and, between himself and the bearer, Sam. 


extreme want, with twenty guineas, at last Christ- 
mas—which largesse was to remain a dead secret 
With him 


with the Baptist druggist he shook hands with it ever will do so.—Perhaps I have said too much 


cordial frankness, hoping that, as old neighbors, | 


they might yet be better acquainted: had he 


known what a d——d good fellow he was, they | 
should have settled their old affair about the pump, | 


over a, bottle of Maderia, without those rascally 
attorneys. But here his conscience suggested the 


about my old friend :—but, in spite of his super- 
fluous use of expletives, and frequent reference to 
his satanic majesty, there are many worse men 
talked of in the world, and figuring in books than 
Governor Fox. ; 





LINES. 


Now listless o’er life’s sullen tide 
My bark of life floats idly on ; 
Youth's incense-laden breeze has died, 
And passion’s fitful gusts are flown. 


While sadly round her aimless course 
Now lowering brood the mental skies, 
The past but murmurs of remorse, 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 





And must this be! My soul, arouse! 
See through the passing clouds of ill 
How Fame’s preud pharos brightly glows 
And gilds thy drooping pennant still. 


Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide— 
Spread to ambition’s freshening gale ; 
Friendship and love are at thy side, 
While glory’s breathings swell thy sail. 
Metropolitan. 


& 





